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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
The kediter will be glad to consider any AISS,, photograpas, or sketches 


submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamted addressed 
envelopes for return if nnsuilable dn case ef loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ vespousible fer AISS,, photosraphs, or sketches, and publication in 
Countey Liv cau alone fe taben as evidence of acceptance The nime and 


saarvess of the owne sionuld be placed on the back of all pictures and ALSS, 


AGRICULTURAL, . 
! ; , TOPICS. 


URING Smithfield Week it is but natural that there 

hould be a considerable amount of discussion, 

formal and informal, of the various questions relating 

to agriculture. The year's work has long been done, 

and it is possible tor the farmer to cast his eye ovet 

itand come to a conclusion as to what has been his fortune in 
the past twelve months. Moreover, there are so many fat stock 
shows held throughout the country that abundant opportunities 
are afforded for raising and discussing those questions that are 
uppermost in the minds of men. \mong farmers who have 
spoken recently, we 1 t give a foremost place to Lord 
Kosebery, who is not way a great statesman, but a most 
wctiive agriculturist, although in- the Witty speech he made 
to the members of the Highland and Agricultural Sox lety at 
Edinburgh the other night he had to complain that this is 
one of the few years in which no prizes were allotted to hin 
Buc in spite ot that, he made a clever and very witty 


peech, in the course of which he d.ew a ist humorou 
picture of himself going along “the Ouee ls mad, near 
Dalmeny, at a measured pace, rrrounded by his’ Board, 
accompanied by an inspe« | cal exercise and preceded 
by an inspector of 3 ' ' his medical member on 
his right il member on his left, and his chairman in 
, Vith a spice of caricature and a great 


truth ‘ 


eut on to prophesy that if legislation 
, its present lines, he would see three-fourths 

nation as a board of inspectors over the other 

urth. The simile is almost as good as that old one about 

the islanders who lived by taking in each other's washing, 
Inspection is carried to a_ great pitch in our day, and 
it is doubtful if in the end it does not defeat itself. At 
wy rate, the multiplication of small officials has never yet 
proved of any great advantage to a nation. There must always 
be a percentage of inspectors, great or small, according to the 
local circumstances, who are open to bribery and corruption. 
Lord Rosebery touched upon agraver topic when he relerred 

to the fact that the Scottish peasant does not produce as 
many children as his forefathers did; on the contrary, there 
are unmistakable signs that the rural population is deter- 
mined to limit its numbers. Lord Rosebery was only 
uttering a truism when he said that in spite of the changes 
and of the deve.opments of our day, it is still in the 
peasantry that the strength of the nation resides, Put 
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in other words, the meaning is that the best recruits 
for all the industrial trades and callings are the vigorous young 
men who come from the country, and if they are not to be either 
born or reared, the outlook is indeed a black one. These 
remarks apply equally to the Scottish peasant, because it was 
trom the rural districts that the strength of Scotland came in 
the past. It was there, also, that were taught the lessons of 
industry and frugality that made the hardy Scot able to live 
where other men starved, and now accounts are continually 
arriving of changes in diet, changes in clothes and chanves 
in habits that appear to indicate the abolition of the fine 
old simple characteristics of the countrymen of Robert 
Burns. When we seek for a remedy for this state of things, 
almost the only suggestion made is one that was put forward 
by Mr. Jesse Collings at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. Sanders Spencer had just delivered an admirable speech 
on the general condition of agriculture, but Mr. Collings, 
like many a man who has got a strong idea running in 
his head, does not mind much about context when he has 
an opportunity of expressing it. He has got the belief 
that agriculture would be more prosperous in this country if 
proprietorship were substituted for tenancy. He made a 
remark, indeed, that was almost inflammatory, to the effect that 
when land was put up for sale the farmers went with it as 
if they were chattels. Language like this is very apt to lead to 
misunderstanding. Itis true that there are not so many proprietors 
in Great Britain as there are in the other countries of Europe. 
Our system of tenantry has grown up in the country and is peculiat 
to it. Mr. Collings is desirous that Continental systems which 
have grown up with the Continental countries to which they belong 
should be adopted by this country ; but there is reason to doubt if 
any good would result from it. After all, E-nglish land in the past 
and in the present has been more productive than the land of 
foreign countries. When whet was the staple crop of the 
farmer, we could, and did, grow more wheat to the acre than 
any other country in the world. Just now, as far as Europe is 
concerned, pedigree livestock have usurped the place previously 
held by wheat, and still the British farmer holds his own. 
There is no country in the world that could produce a show 
such as we have at Smithfield, and such as the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England organises once a_ year, 
because there is no country which contains the number and 
variety of first-rate beasts that we possess. One country may 
have horses, another may have cows and a third sheep, but we 
have all three, and whether it be skill or climate, it is an 
undoubied fact that breeding here is more successful than tt 
is in any other part of the world. To take an example a 
little away from agriculture—the best of our thorough-breds 
have been taken to Australia, to France and to America, yet 
in the course of two or three generations the quality goes out 
of them, and unless the studs to which they are sent are 
recruited from this country, deterioration is sure to set in. A 
homelier and, perhaps, a better instance is almost the only one 
that could be adduced against this country, and that is the 
case of Jersey cattle. Many people own and like them in this 
country, but it is impossible to keep a herd up to the mark and 
retain the true Jersey characteristics without having recourse 
every now and then to a fresh importation from the Channel 
Islands. 

What we do ourselves in regard to Jerseys is done by 
other countries in regard to almost every description of live- 


stock, so that we do not quite understand what Mr. Collings 
neans when he asserts that this country is behind others. It would 
take a statistician to prove his words, that is, to show the 


comparative quantity of stock to an acre and the comparative 
value of the crops raised. ‘The merits of our system are over- 
looked by many of those who advocate change most strongly. 
Mr. Collings made an effective allusion to the fact that while our 
Board of Agriculture has only a few thousands a year at tts 
disposal, millions have been voted to enable the Irish farmer to 
purchase his land. The analogy is not a good one, and the result 
of all this purchasing of land with borrowed money has yet to be 
seen. It has, at any rate, the indubitable effect of claiming the 
labourer to his plot of ground, and we doubt if he would welcome 
the prospect of that. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Georg 
Borwick. Mrs. Borwick is the younger daughter 0! 

Mr. Lewis Cruger Hasell, and a niece of Mr. William Iselin. 
Her marriage to Mr. George Borwick, the son of Sir K. H. 
Borwick, took place in New York on Monday, December 7th. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behaif of Country Lire be granted 
excebt when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
Waren sucn requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kin ines’ 
of readers if they would forward tre corr:sbondenc: at onc: to tim. 
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NLY one serious disappointment was experienced 
by the unusually large number of visitors who 
came to London this week to see the Smithfield 
Show. This was the unwonted absence of the 
King through indisposition. His Majesty, who has 

been suffering to a slight extent from cold, has been ordered 
to Brighton, where he will reside and enjoy the quiet and the 
bracing air for some little time. His subjects always watch the 
King’s health with affectionate solicitude, and, although there is 
nothing in his present slight illness to cause anxiety, we shall all 
be glad to know that His Majesty is fit and able to undertake 
those duties of his high office which pertain particularly to the 
season of Yule. As in the days when he was Prince of Wales, 
the Sandringham tenants and labouring folk look forward to 
the Christmas rejoicings as happily as did their forefathers of 
earlier generations. At Sandringham the King beyan early to 
follow the best traditions of an English country geatleman. 

If the scheme for reforming the House of Lords which has 
been drawn up by the Committee appointed for the purpos 
cannot be accepted, at least it may serve as a starting-point for 
we criticism that should precede any change. The alterations 
suggested, without being revolutionary, are strong and important. 
The Committee laid down as a principle that hereditary peerage, 
except in the case of peers of the blood Royal, should not in itself 
give the 1ight to sit and vote in the House of Lords. Practically 
speaking, that is a rejection of the hereditary principle. The idea 
is that the new House should consist of three classes, of which 
one class would be made up of representative hereditary peers, 
elected by the hereditary peers of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The second class would consist of qualified hereditary peers ; that 
is to say, those who have held high office at home or abroad. 
Lord Curzon, under such an arrangement for example, when he 
came back from India, would have been entitled to take his 
place as an ex-Viceroy, even though he had not been a 
representative peer. The third class is that of life peers, which 
would mean men of careers so distinguished as to entitle them to 
a seat in the House of Lords. Thus the composition of the 
House of Lords would be three Royal peers, two Archbishops, 
two hundred representative hereditary peers, one hundred and 
thirty qualified hereditary peers, eight Bishops, forty life peers 
and tive Lords of Appeal in ordinary. ‘This may not be an ideal 
House, but it offers a ~ood basis on which to build. 

Melancholy reading is afforded by the Board of Trade 
Returns for November. In the eleven months of the present 
year imports show a decrease of £53,500,000 and exports a 
decrease of £45,500,000. That this has been due to stagnation 
of business is shown by the fact that the shrinkage is veneral, 
though the chief falling off is in manufactured articles. The loss 
in November alone amounted to £7,000, 00 Of Imports and 
£6,500,000 of exports. Yet the pendulum has not swung 
so far back as it has done on previous occasions. We 
remember in the eighties a great financial authority saying that 
English trade, or, indeed, trade generally, might be described 
as one long stagnation, broken here and there by a burst of 
activity. Some of those stagnant periods were very serious 
indeed, causing hardship even among those who were compara 
tively well off, while the poor emigrated in thousands because 
there was nothing else for them todo. Carlvle in the forties, 
for example, described English workers and English mills as 
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standing idle and enchanted, as if they could not move. The 
present depression, therefore, will pass as other depressions have 
passed before, and we have the satisiaction of knowing that it 1s 
not so severe as many of its predecessors have been. 


Some unexpected cases have turned up in the application of 
the Pensions Act, and no doubt some interesting decisions will 
have to be arrived at shortly. For example, take the case of an 
applicant who has £1,000 invested in Consols. That is his sole 
income, and it does not come to the £31 10s. which is the limit 
fixed by the Act. It would be curious to learn whether the 
application of this man be granted or not. He could, with his 
£1,000, buy an annuity that would keep him in comfort, and 


even what to him would probably be luxury, for life. Will the 
Local Government Board, which we believe is the Court of 
Appeal, take this into account or not? In some other instances 
it has been discovered that the applicants have saved 


considerable sums, ranging from £200 to £500. They, too, 
could obtain good annuities for this money at seventy, but if they 
were refused a pension on this account, those other applicants 
who are living on the rents of small cottages which they own 
would have to be refused also. The matter is not one on which 
to form an opinion too early, but it is inte resting and curious to 
know that even those who appear to be extreme 





y poor hav 
their little savings by which they can at least provide themseives 
with bread. 


Rumours are afloat in the City and have found expression 
in the leading daily that one of the hen-roosts which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meditates robbing is the share 
market. In other words, he is thinking of levying an ad valorem 
tax on dealings in securities. This form of taxation is not 
entirely new, as it has been tried both in France and Germany, 
he results there were far from satisfactory. In the case olf 
l'rance it caused many firms to transfer their offices to Belgium 
and London, and in Germany the tax brought about a shrinkage 
in the bulk of business done to the extent of about So per cent., 
with the further result that it had to be reduced and almost 
rescinded. Simultaneously with the depression which took place 
in Paris and Berlin there was a corresponding increase in the 


amount of business done in London. British investments hold the 
position of being considered the premier securities of the world, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Lloyd-George, when seeking a 
field for the indulgence of his raiding propensities, will keep cleat 


of them. The tax would be an unnecessary check on busines 


Who declares that an a'nateur golfer doc: not play his best after thirl 


Must every year behold our drives curtailed, 
As just those silent few unnoticed paces 
Slip from us, as another Horace wailed, 
Lheu! Iugaces 
And must we all our cherished hopes resign 
Of years of steady stationary playing 
Must even dashing, slashing twenty-nine 
Be soon decaying ? 
And yet, sir, as I studied i. “ Who's Who” 
The record of your victories, methought I 
Saw with regret in point of fact that you 
Were over forty. 
Yet still a model for us all you stand, 
Those dainty short approaches deftly cutting: 
Cheer up, sir! time has laid a gentle hand 
Upon your putting. 
And you have raised, howve’er the years may pass, 
Alike by pretty strokes and pleasant pages, 
A monument, that shall outlive the brass, 


For all the ayes. 


Founder's Day at Eton is known to the outside world by 
the account of the banquet annually held in ¢ ollege Hall, but 
there is no banquet for the boys. And to the ordinary small 
boy at Eton, who takes no great interest in his pious founder, 
the day has but one feature to distinguish it from the usual 
Saint’s day whole holiday. That one feature, however, is a 
pleasant one; the day is what is usually known as a dies non, but 
Etonians call it a non dies; there is not that early school which 
makes the ordinary whole holiday a hollow delusion, and there 
no reason for getting up till morning chapel. lor Collegers ther 
is something else to mark the day with a white stone; they have 
turkey and sausages in hall, a pleasant variation of their usually 
monotonous fare. “ Young gentlemen is generally tired of beef 
and mutton,” said the waiter to David Copperfield; all Eton 
Collegers would agree with him, and may be pardoned the 
apparent greediness of remembering Found r’s Dav on account 
of its turkey and Michaelmas Day because then everyone ts given 
more goose than any boy could possibly eat. 








lounder’s Day is a festival shared by Eton with King’s, 
since they hay King Henry VI. a common and pious founder. 
It is as a rule held on the same day at Eton and Cambridge, but, 
is this year December 6th fell on a Sunday, Eton chose 
Saturday and King’s Monday for its celebrations, and it was 


therefore possibile tor the Provost and several of the Fellows of 
King’s to be at Eton om Saturday last. King’s Is not 
Ow quite » closely bound up with Eton is it 
once Was. There was a time when many people passed long 
ind peacetul lives entirely between these two institutions; they 


would obtain Eton scholarships at the tender age of six or eight, 
proceed in due course with a scholarship to King's, come back to 
Ikton as Masters, and finally retire as Fellows to the Cloisters 
and die there im the odour of sanctity. Now there are. still 
several close holarships «t King’s, which go to Eton Collegers, 
but the general run of Etonians, if they go to Cambridge at all, 
seem to prefer Trinity. It is no doubt a mistake for life at 
college to be merely a continuation of that at any particular 
school, but it is a pity that more Etonians, Oppidans especially, 
do not go to so delightful a college as King’s. 

Professor Ray Lankester is perhaps the most interesting 
writer extant on scientific subjects. He has an understanding 
ind an education which invariably carry him to the root of the 
matter, and, beyond that, he has the gift of writing simple and 
clear English with a minimum of those technicalities in which 
the second-rate mind delights to mask its ignorance and air its 
learning. ‘These remarks were prompted by reading the fasci- 
nating account given last Saturday in his “ Science trom an easy 
Chair,” in a contemporary, of the experiments which the American 
painter, Mr. Abbott Thayer, has been making in colour pro- 
tection in animals, \rtists, as well as naturalists-——and Mr. 
Thayer, it may be observed, combines the two in one—are well 
aware that colour varies with shade and light, and an animal, 
though tts tint may be the same as the herbayve or rocks in which 
it lives, may become very v.sible indeed under certain conditions 
of light and shade. Mr. Thayer showed many years ago that 
it is not always of use to an animal to be of the same colour as 
its surroundings, but he found that if the back be of a dark tint 
and the be:ly white, the eflect of light and shade is counteracted, 
and the animal is more or less invisible in its environments. If 
we think of the number of ducks and other aquatic birds that 
are so coloured—that is, speaking generally, dark above and 
white beneath—-we can see how closely Mr. Thayer’s modei 
followed Nature. Professor Ray Lankester very properly urges 
his readers to vo and see the model, or rather two life-sized 
wooden models of ducks seated on a stick fixed horizontally in a 
box which he has presented to the West Kensington Museum. 

During the last seven years Mr. Thayer has been going on 
with his experiments and a short time ago exhibited some of the 
results in the Zoological Gardens in London. Prfoessor Ray 
Lankester desctibes his model of a white egret “which was but 
little noticeable when standing up clear ayainst a bright, white 
clouded sky.” Even the long plumes developed in the breeding 


eason assist invisibility. They can be put on and taken off, 
ind the efleet is to conceai the shadow on the under-side 
of the body. Professor Ray Lankester says: “A similar bird 


model marked with strong black on the neck and legs—the rest 
being white—refused (so to speak) to shape itself as a bird at all, 
and looked at a distance of twenty yards lke a bit of rock or 
stump of wood with a twig and dead leaf attached.” Mr. Thayer 
also showed some most fascinating experiments with different 
tones of brown cardboard cut into the form of a butterfly, and he 
elucidated the relations of all those curious colour spots and bands 
which are to be noticed in the wings of the insects. The theme 
was certunly one of the most interesting that could have been 
dealt with, and still leaves much unexplained. For example, 
what purpose, either of mimicry or attraction, is served by the 
brilliant colours of those nocturnal moths that seem to spend 
their lives in flying swiftly to and fro above the tops of the tall 
po} lar trees ? 

As good journalism has been defined as an intelligent 
anticipauon of events, we may perhaps be allowed to speak of 
au occurrence that is to take place on Friday as having already 
pissed into history. It is the opening, by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Postmaster-General, of the first wireless telegraphic station 
under Post Office control at Bolt Head. It appears that for 
some time past experts have been employed by the Government 
to select the best sites along the coast for wireless telegraphy, 
and about six months ago operations for commencing a station 
were beguu at Bolt Head, which is extremely well situated 
for the purpose, commanding a fine view of the English Channel, 
and being situated at the most southern part of Devon, tour- 
teen miles south-east of Plymouth and ten miles from the Eddy- 
stone Llighthouse. ‘The experimental work done at the station 
has come out very well, messages having been sent to vessels 
going North and South, to Ireland, to the North Sea, the Atlantic, 
the Bay of Biscay and elsewhere, It is expected that the station 
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will be ready for public use by the first week in January. Until the 
transference of the Coastguards, these officials used to occupy 
five cottages which have now been taken over by the Govern- 
ment for the operators. There are, no doubt, other parts of the 
kingdom in which this could be done equally well. 


This week occurs the first celebration in London of the 
tercentenary of John Milton. The next and more important will 
be held next week. Macaulay tells of a company in_ which 
Milton was being discussed, and it came out that no one but him- 
self had read through “ Paradise Lost.” That is a quite possible 
state of affairs; but if he had asked who had read i “ Paradise 
Lost,” he would probably have received a_ different answer, 
There must be few people who are not familiar with passages in 
it. It is curious, when we rememer the magnificent references 
to outdoor Nature it contains, to think that it was written in the 
centre of London, in Jewin Street, not far from Aldersgate. Tor 
three years Milton toiled there at that noble poem, which in time 
was to be compared with the greatest classic on the same subject 
the world has known— Dante's * Purgatorio.” 

It sounds like a paradox, but it is true none the less, that 
you may hear some of the pleasant country sounds and see some 
of the pleasant sights at certain seasons of the year in the parks 
of London more readily than in the country itself. In the early 
days of this December a thrush was to be heard singing in 
St. James's Park as no thrush at that period, according to the 
present writer's experience, was singing in the country. It was 
a round and complete song; not mere snatches and bars such as 
most of the thrushes attempt at that date. It is, of course, a 
commonplace observation that the leaf-buds and the flowers 
develop earlier in the spring in the London parks and square 
gardens than in the actual country. No doubt it is due to 
the shelter of the houses, and perhaps the volumes of warm 
smoke sent up from the chimneys, which temper the wind to the 
tender things of spring growth. London has many com- 
pensations for him who, with the Black Douglas, would rather 
hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak. In spite of sundry 
discomforts which its quickly-varying temperature and climate 
from time to time cause him, its parks and their wild life are 
benefits duly appreciated, 

FOR A BOOK OF VERSES. 
If I could pray with all my heart, 
Honest and true in every part, 
Thus would I pray, this then would be 
The essence of my litany, 


That it be said these words of mine 

Were to one wanderer a sign 

And made one human heart rejoice: 

Tuat be my venture, that my choice. 

If aught, of all the pains I took 

Disclose itself, in this, my book, 

Take that at least, and let it be 

One flower, in vour anthology. z. C.F 


It would be extremely interesting one day to make a 
collection of those sayings coined by statesmen which 
have passed into the currency of language. Prince Bilow, 
speaking to the Reichstag the other day, used an ofiginal 
expression. He said, * Just as there are women who need no 
rouge, so there are countries which can to their advantage 
dispense with a petty and barren prestige policy.” The 
occasion to which he referred, that is, the Casa Blanca 
affair, had already given rise to a very clever description of 
recent German policy, namely “* book-keeping by double entry.” 
Our present English statesmen have not been very fertile 
in the production of catch-words of this kind—at least not so 
fertile as the preceding generation. It was Lord (then Mr. 
Goschen) who first described the policy of his opponents as that 
of asking a blank cheque from the country. Sir William 
llarcourt gave us that realistic metaphor—leaving them to 
‘stew in their own juice.” It was Mr. Gladstone who described 
a policy as “ringing the chapel beil,” and, of course, Lord 
Beaconstield was ever pregnant with epigram, the most famous, 
though not the best, being his description of his illustrious 
adversary, Mr. Gladstone, as “being inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” 


He would be rather a bold man (but there are many bold 
men, fortified by a splendid armour of ignorance) who would 
declare with decision precisely what place the “ sewin” of Wales 
holds in the family ot the Salmonidaw. Most of us are disposed 
to consider him the same animal, with a slight local difference, 
as the sea-trout of Scotland, salmon-trout of East Anglia and so 
on. There is the high authority of Day, however, for identifying 
him with Eriox, the bull-trout of the Coquet and other rivers of 
North-Kastern England. It is curious, in this connection, to 
notice that George Borrow, in his * Wild Wales,” gives au 
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account of himselfas just coming from East Anglia and asking an 
old Welsh woman with whom he fell into controversy (he was 
for ever falling into controversy with somebody and showing 
whata fine philologist he was) what the Welsh was for “ salmon- 


trout.” He does not call it “sewin,” but by the East Anglian 
term. Yet the woman seems to have known at once what he 
neant. ‘ Gleisiad” is the Welsh name, if that matters. George 


Borrow is not to be trusted; but, still, the point is worth notice. 

The greater publicity that can be given to the case which 
the Fishmongers’ Company successfully brought against the 
lrocadero Restaurant, for selling trout in the close season, the 
better; not at all because of any wrong intention in the matter 
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on the part of the management of that excellent restaurant, but 
simply in order that people may know the legal facts. The 
defence was that the trout were of the rainbow 
species, and therefore did the scope of the 
law on the subject. It is, perhaps, quite open to argument 
whether it 1s advisable that the same close time should apply to 
the brown trout and to the rainbow, which are rather different 
in their dates of spawning. Mr. Justice Grantham, however, 
while « learly stating his opinion that the restaurant management 
acted in perfectly good faith and with no knowledge that they 
were contravening the law, no less distinctly ruled that, in the 
eye of the law as it stands at present, the rainbow trout are 
protected by the same close time as the other species. 


in question 


not come within 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF MOLLUSCAL SHELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


N the issue of Country 
Lire for July 18th, 1g08, 
was published a series of 
radiographs of molluscal 
shells, illustrating the 

advantages of the application 

of the X-rays in depicting 
the internal structure of shells, 
and this article, the editor was 
good enough to say, excited so 
much general interest that he 
has approached me to send him 
further examples of my work 
in this direction. I now show 
another series of plates obtained 
from shells which have more or 
peculiar characteristics in 
their internal conformation. As 
was remarked in the previous 
article, it may be necessary to 
determine the arrangement of 
the central columella surrounded 


' 
1eSs 


by its encircling whorls, and 
in order to do this by a process 
of cutting sections of the 


to obtain a view of its 
hidden structure—the integrity of 
the shell is destroyed and an 


spec 1men- 


irreparable damage is done to 
what may be an almost priceless 
spec imen. Conchologists, by 
calling in the aid of a skilled 
radiographer, may be saved the 
chagrin of the destruction of their prized examples and may 


obtain a permanent record of their minute anatomy without in 
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any way damaging the shell—the subject of investigation. 
Mr. J. M. Williams, a collector of many years’ experience 


and one well known and re pected by 


con hology, has 
brought forward an point in 
the subject, viz., that in 
some instances in the plates previously 


persons interested in 
interesting 
connection with 
published there was an apparent trans 


position of the structures, or, as the con 


chologists say, that the specimen took 
the sinistral form and not the dextral; 
that is, the whorl curving from left to 
right and not from right to left. To view 
correctly the specimen of the common 
snail (Ilelix Aspersa), for instance, h« 
found that it was necessary to obtain a 
reflected image in a mirror to ensure the 
correct rendering of its conformation. 
This apparent transposition can be 
quite easily explained, and is due 
to the position in which the shell 
was placed at the time it was sub 
jected to the X ray: Persons accus 
tomed to work in this direction 
will recognise this reversal—a_ print 
obtained from a negative of a left hand 
appears to the uninitiated to be that 


of the right side. Should the shell be 
placed with its ventral aspect next the 
emulsion of the original photographic 
plate, the whoris will appear to twist In 
a direction the the shell 
is placed with its dorsal surface next the 
plate. 
order to 
place the 
Next the 


reverse of when 


Sometimes it is necessary, in 
obtain 
shell 
plate ; 


the best results, to 
with t 
but as a 


i 


its dorsal i 


matte! yt 
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when there are no obvious 
to depart from this rule, the 
have been radiographed with 
ventral aspect on the surface 
the piate. The method adopted 
in the securing f what are con- 
sidered the most effective illustrations 
hell radios ; to obtain a 
ive transpare! rom the orig 
and then to print from t 
cure a picture 
outline on a black 
ct, to obtain a 
on paper identical in 
with the developed 
lly ¢ :posed plate. 
mo 6my former 
the viewing 
tereosci 
this process 


new struct 


SEMICASSIS PILA INASTOMA RINGENS, 


are seen to the greatest advantage, 
and during the past month or so 
many persons have taken tl e oppor- 
tunity of inspecting a series which 
has been on view at this year’s Royal 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition in 
London. The examples that are now 
reproduced differ materially in their 
conformation from those previously 
published, and care has been observed 
in the selection of this further set. 
The peculiar twisting of the columella 
in Milo Céthiopica, Mitra Episcopalis; 
Cassis Testiculus, Semicassis Pila and 


Potamides Telescopium deserves 
attention. In Oliva Nobilis, Oliva 
Maurihana and Conus again it takes 
the form of a roll, and gradually 


thinning, especially in the forme: 


species, it becomes almost transparent 


MUREX 


CASSIS 


MUREX 
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and so delicate that Mr. Williams of 
Liverpool, who has made a special study 
of this form of shell, says that he has 
never seen a satisfactory section cut in the 
usual way. A more simple formation of 
the central column is seen in the two 
examples of different forms of l-usus, in 
I:-burna and the three examples of Murex. 
The fringe-like wings of Murex Triformis, 
thinning as they do towards the edge of 
the specimen, are objects of beauty, but 
we require the aid of the stereoscope to 
view them at their best. In that curious 
Brazilian land-shell, Anastoma Ringens, 
we find the final whorl takes a sudden 
turn and places the mouth on the same 
plane as the spire. Helix Pomatia, the 
largest land-snail found in Great Britain, 
is the mollusc which enters into the 
dietary of the Continental epicure, but 
is not altogether unknown in the _ pro- 
vision stores of Scho. It should be 
compared with the example of Helix 
Aspersa (the common garden snail) pre- 
viously published. In Aporrhais Pes 
Pelicanus, so styled from its supposed 
similarity to the webbed foot of the 
pelican, we have a shell well known to 
the generality of people. The structure 
of the wall of Septa and_ Solarium 
deserves study. The mechanism of the 
whorls in Tudicla, Voluta, Bulimus and 
Astralium Rugosum is varied, the last 
named shell being an example, as is also 
the Mitra Episcopalis, of the difficulty 
met with in obtaining a satisfactory radio 
graph owing to the extreme density of 
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ihe specimens. Compare with these the 
shells of Bulimus and Helix Pomatia, in 
which the feature of their structure is 
their extreme lightness and absence of 
dense shell-wall. A considerable number 
of the shells from which the radiographs 
have been made are to be found in the 
collections of the late Sir Richard Owen, 
the Hon. C. Home Sinclair and Mr. J. M. 
Williams, and the author is glad of the 
opportunity of expressing his thanks for 
the facilities afforded to him in the pursuit 
of his investigations. 
GerorGE H. Ropman. 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


PLEASURE not accorded to us 
as often as it might be is that 
of reading the criticism of one 
true poet by another who is 
not only a sincere poet also, 

but a clear-sighted and appreciative 
student. These conditions are fulfilled in 
the Weliam Morris (Macmillan) which 
Mr. Alfred Noyes has contributed to the 
famous series of “™ English Men of 
Letters.” Mr. Noyes is rapidly winning 
lor himself a high position ia literature. 
He has written some of the most 
musical and passionate lyrics of our 
time. His epic “ Drake” is not 
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unworthy of comparnson with many of 
those which William Morris gave to th 

world, and the book before us proves him 
to possess a Drose stvk choice, lucid, 
pregnant and direct. He writes invariably 
as one who has a full-hearted admiration 
and enthusiasm for the work of Morri 

but this does not lead him, as it has k 
greater critics, to detract from the merit 
of him who was greater than Morris, and 
from whom Morris received inspiration 
and direction. Alfred ‘lennyson has, in 
the words of Mr. Noyes, “a range of 


which Morris was unaware altogether.’ 


\fter quoting the famous passage from 
the ** Morte d’Arthur” which tells how 
he bold Sir Bedivere lifted the wounded 
king from the field of batt ind took 
him to the chapel with a broken chancel 
and a broken cross, ending with the 
lines 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 


Lay a vreat water, and the moon was full 
he goes on to say 


The aucust simplicity of passages like that 
was now and always beyond the reach of 
Morris, as also was the marvellous resource of 
the roiling organ-music of Tennyson’s vers 
exemplified in that udden glorious change in 


, indeed, one knows 


the rhythmic beat, wher 
not the speech from the thought, the body 


from the soul of the poem O per tly ar 


The old order changeth, vieldiny place to new 


We are reminded in reading the detail 
with which this criticism is followed of 





HELIX POM IATIA, 


the exclamation of Andrea del Sarto: 


‘A mans reach should exceed ny 
yrasp, 1 what’s a Hleaven = for 
Within his own limits, Morris could 
go on writing his thousands of | line 
but he never attempted those “of thi 
own arduous fulness reverent.’ \ few 
sentences chosen almost at random 
form various portions of the mono 
graph will exp'ain what Mr. Noye 
is aiming at. I‘or example, we read 
Morris was not reallv writing his tal 
English ver first and last he wa 
them In tapestry: his lines ar thin thre 


he cares not how thin. 
And in a passage analysing the character 
of his work, we are told that it wa 
as highly conventionalised as that of 
Pope, though the conventions were new, 
and he goes on to Say 


rn 

These co entions he used is a kis 
literary shorthand, and he limited msel to 
them in a very extraor ry way I t 
a certain and narrow range of natural obj 
which he will llow himself to mention vl t 
1 y be of tt earth of | ver oT! 
or bird or beas I] will sp tt S, t 
Tt ance, ol lil ol nflower vio ind 
of daisies I ** Rage Rho I 2.) 
Man’s Beard or “* Shepher Purs would 
be as impossible to him as it would 
possible to Shakes; re or to T ny ! Ti 
lark and nightingale and a few other birds 
will allow, but the bulifinch ind = ott y Ww 
hammer, the w hroat mr 1 
all we may ” ! i\ Vv I 
ib they were turkey 
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Kit by bit in this way Mr. Noyes causes the qualities peculiar to 
Morris to emerge as distinct from those of other poets with 
whom he is brought into comparison. Despite his conventions, 
he was “ attaining a new simplicity and preparing a Renascence 
of Wonder which should startle men out of their outworn 
icademic lethargy Lhe quickness with which he turned out 
verse has long been marvelled at, and many are the attempts at 
explanation. Itis Mr. Noyes, we think, who has hit upon the 
true one in the foliowing passage: 

Given his genius, he had now invented a loom for weaving poetry, anl 
when once he had decided upon his subject, very little remained to be done 
xcept to translate it into a language mechanically limited in such a way that 
t was impossible for him to fall verv far short of his ideal Chis is, of 


course, the origin of the legends about his extraordinary rapidity of work, and 


the reason why so vast a body of stories as 7he Aarth y Paradise maintains 
in excellence so astonishingly level and uniform, It was easy for Morris to 
say that a poet was ‘“*no good” unless he coud compose an epic while he 
was weaving tapestry: for to him both arts were alike in method and in result. 


And while there was rough material in the world, there was no reason why 
his verses should come to an end sooner than his hands stopped working. 
If this be true, it accounts fora great deal. Writing with the 
swiftness which he did, it was impossible for Morris to compress 
thought into such unforgettable phrases as we have in Shake- 
speare, Milton, Tennyson and Burns—*“ jewels five-words 
long.’ On the other hand, he very se!dom sinks into common- 
place or bathos, but his achievement in rapidity is almost without 
parallel. Mr. Mackail tells us in the authorised biography that 
he once composed 700 lines in a single day ; that Is to say, he was 
writing at the rate of a line a minute for twelve hours. But as 
Mr. Noyes points out, “his method, the tenuity of his lines and 
his lower scale of poetic values added greatly to the ease and 
therefore to the rapidity of his work.” Ele describes “ The Earthly 
Paradise’ as a “tremendous tapestry of music.” It was woven 
ot over 42,000 lines of rhymed verse, and it was done between 
the years 1865 and 1870. But Morris has characterised his own 
verse in a memorable passage : 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 

eats with light wing against the ivory gate, 

Felling a tale not too importunate : 

lo those who in the sleepy region stay, 


Lulled by the singer of an empty d Ay. 


A BUNDLE 


IHIERE is a fascination in a bundle of pamphlets, 

which no other kind of printed matter can boast. 

They come halfway between literature and journalism, 

and they possess something of the merit which belongs 

to either branch. If they are not so solemn as then 

solid, ill-shaped pages might suggest, they miss the triviality of 
the new Spaper, and despite an occasionai v iolen« e of expression, 
they may be described as the raw material of history. They are 
alive and alert. ‘The date which stands at the foot of their title- 
page is the date of the events which they chronicle. They came 
from the press, hot upon the heels of fate, and bear upon them ali 
the marks of haste and “actuality.” Their variety puzzles and 
enchants the reader. No subject ts too high nor too low for their 
argument. They pass easily from the trial of the last murderer 
to the discussion of the newest theology. They mingle politics with 
literature, nor do they disdain to applaud the heroism of those 
who die for their country. They have the smallest interest 
when they are most highly controversial. Politics and theology 
are the two pursuits which stale most rapidly, but they cover 
merely the fringe of pamphbleteering, and if we omit them we 
shall still find a wide field of amusement and instruction. I 
have just encountered a bundle, which sets forth without design 
the events of 1812-13, a year of great moment in our history, 
and of which, if a sermon or two be left out, every page may be 
read with interest and pleasure. Here, for instance, is a full 
and authentic account of the trial of John Bellingham, Esq., 
for the murder of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 
The dusky, time-soiled pages bring before our eyes a_half- 
forgotten tragedy. The grave Minister, the solemn madman, 
who, for the sake of a grievance, shot him through the 
heart, the busy crowd of peers and members of tle Commons’ 
House, who conducted the miscreant to his place of con- 
finement, the raucous mob which applauded him on his 
way to Newgate, as though they were hailing an oppressed and 
innocent victim, and mingled with their shouts the inapposite 
cry of “ Burdett for ever!” move and live as they will never 
move and live on the lofty page of history. And as Bellingham, 
“a tall, raw-boned man, with a thin long visage and an aquiline 
nose,” makes his defence, reciting the cruelties which the 
Russians had practised upon him, all undisturbed by the British 
Government, you seem to hear the assured, level tone of his 
voice, and to breathe the close air of the packed court, even 


Of 
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Mr. Noyes, with the instinct of an imaginative man, seizes the 
peculiarities in William Morris which will enable those who did 
not know him to realise his vigour and appearance. The 
following very interesting passage is from the brief preface to 
the book : 

**Wha’s yon? wha’s yon?” exclaimed a Scotch verger (in a dialect 

wlich I cannot represent) as Morris entered his church, ‘* Wha’s yon?” 
and he violently shook the sleeve of the minister who had brought Morris to 
look at the building. ‘* Canna ye tell me? Yon’s not an ordeenary man!” 
The verger had, at any rate, the right far; and his brief instinctive testi- 
mony to the notability of the illogical, impetuous, idealistic, sensuous, and 
fiery being who walked as if the whole world belonged to him, and carried 
the head of a Viking on his burly, blue-clad, seamanly, middlesized 
figure—is it not the best criticism possible, unless the essential man be 
discerned *‘ behind all hindrance” in the poetry (corrected or verified 
here and there by external evidence) which was the fullest expression cf 
his real se'f? 
In continuation of that should be read the excellent study in 
personal characteristics in Chapter V1., which is too long to quote. 
On account of his dark mass of very thic k, curly hair, Burne- Jone S 
had nicknamed him * Topsy,” and by this name he was frequently 
spoken of in pre-Raphaelite circles to the end of his lite. Its 
use showed that Morris must have been a subject of much 
humorous chaff, and Rossetti especially delighted in “ pulling his 
leg,” a fact which will go far to account for some of the extra- 
ordinary stories of his boyhood which have found currency, such 
as that © ~ fit of rage he bit a fork till it became twisted out of 
itS OFi Gree. e. Mr. Noyes gives full value to that early 
familiarity with Epping Forest and later with Savernake 
Forest which finds expression in the shades and woods which 
appear so frequently in his later works. Indeed, there are few 
poets whose personal experience finds such direct and beautiful 
expression in their work as his. Mr. Noyes naturally is 
very much more interested in Morris as a poet than in the 
various other capacities in which he figures. We obtain only 
a glimpse of him as the author of * News from Nowhere” 
and a preacher of a couleur de vose Socialism. We _ heat 
of his passion for painting, and of his love for decoration 
venerally, but the value of the book consists in this—that it 
is a just, generous and kindly appreciation of one true poet 
by another. 


PAM PHLETS. 


though you cannot share the prisoner’s surprise at the just 
sentence passed upon him. The truth is the pamphleteers of the 
last century understood the art of reporting. They had not 
learned to see all the world in a mist of bright colours and 
common phrases. They knew that a picturesque eflect might be 
obtained by simpler methods, and until Pierce Egan set them a 
lurid example, they did their work like the honest journeymen 
that they were. 

The death of Perceval left the country withovt a Prime 
Minister, and the Regent instantly bade the Marquess Wellesley 
to form a Government. The policy which Wellesley advocated 
was plain enough—a conciliatory adjustment of the Catholic 
claims and the prosecution of the war in the Peninsula with 
adequate vigour. But no Government was possible which did 
not secure the aid of Grey and Greville, and the delicate negotia- 
tions, which were undertaken by Canning, are set forth in an 
excellent pamphlet and with perfect clarity. Though the 
negotiations were foredoomed to failure, in spite of Canning’s 
energy and tact, we have here a vivid peep into what the 
l*rench call the coulisses of politics, an open revelation of what 
to-day would be regarded as secret history. The pomp and 
politeness of the letters exchanged are beyond praise. There is 
not one of the Whigs who does not write like a statesman. 
Their words, in fact, were braver than their deeds, and the 
curious might buy them all for 3s. 6d. Such confidences 
are too sacred for the newspapers, and to-day we are 
asked to await in patience the mellowing hand of time. 
And then, leaving politics and murder, we come suddenly upon 
a five-act tragedy composed by Coleridge in modest emulation 
with Shakespeare or Otway. ‘ Remorse” it is called; its per- 
sonages are cruel Spaniards and noble-hearted Morescos, and, 
strange as it seems to a modern reader, in 1813 it took the 
taste of the town. Produced under Byron’s auspices at Drury 
Lane, it was pronounced by Charles Lamb “as safe on 
longman’s or on Pople’s shelves as in some Bodleian,” and 
appeared equally fit for stage or study. And Lamb did more 
than praise. He composed a prologue for it, or, rather, with 
commendable thrift he adapted an address, rejected a year before, 
and not travestied by Horace and James Smnith, to a new purpose. 
‘* Remorse” is not likely to be seen upon our stage again; it is 
read with difficulty, and by a strange reversal of judgment it is 
kept alive chiefly by Charles Lamb's prologue, in which the 
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grandeur of Drury Lane, risen from its ashes and the splen- 


aour fits equ.pment, are duly celebrated, Shakespeare, SAVsS 


| 
Lamb, who wished a kingdom for a stave, did not satisfy his 
ambition. He played but to rude guests, and never faced such 
an audience as saluted Elliston and Mrs. Glover, the interpreters 
of ¢ ridgve’s tragedy His plays knew not the embellishment 
of the painter's art. ‘ The very use,” writes Lamb, 

l very e, since So esse il grown, 

oy! nes, was to his stage unknown 

l r-blest ca-tle, round who-e wholesome crest 

li nartlet, guest of summer, chose her nest— 

Phe forest walks of Arden’s fair domain, 

\\ re Jaqu s fed his solitary vein 

No pencil’s aid as yet had dared supply 


Seen only by the inteilec:ual eye 


The intellectual eye sees more wisely than the bodily eve. 
Shakespeare was fortunate in his baffled ambitions, llis 

contracted strength and crippled rage” did but heighten 
the beauty of his verse. Nor would Lamb, even for the 
flory of a new theatre, have pr ised the use of painted scenes 
had he foreknown that those very scenes would doom to extinc- 
tion the poetic drama. And then, by way of contrast, we find 


the “ Retreat of the French Army from Russia; being a most 
interesting detail of the important events and dreadful sufferings 
f the Allied Forces commanded by Bonaparte, during their 
Retreat from Moscow,” 

ficer, who had no iove of Napoleon, and who describes the 
sufferings of the French Army witha cold and brutal realism, which 
no other eye-witness has surpassed. This is how he sketches 


It purports to be the work of a German 


the once victorious army, when it was in full flight from the 
Beresina: * Pale and disfigured with smoke the soldiers ranged 
themselves round the fire like spectres, upon the corpses ot thei 

wnrades, until they all fell, and added to the hourly Sau rifice. 


Numbers whose feet were naked, covered with sores, and almost 
useless, could scarcely crawl along; others had lost their speech ; 
me from excess of cold and hunger became so frantic that they 


either roasted and eat the flesh from the bodies of their dead 


companions, or from their own legs and arms.” It is a horrible 
nightmare, sketched with a kind of ferocity, and the German 
officer points his moral with a straightforward simplicity, which is 

prising in these days of hero-worship. He at least did not 


agree with the Whigs of england that Napoleon was the ch umpion 
of universal freedom, “ Such is the end,” says he, **of Napoleon's 
haughty and extravagant enterprise. . . . His fall is the 
ivnal of the restoration olf liberty to « iptive Europe.” This 
pronouncement must have sounded oddly in the ears of those 
devoted Lnelishmen who even alter the retreat from Moscow 
till believed that Napoleon was the noble foe of Pitt and 
Poryvism. 


Such are a few samples from the bundle, and _ their 
vigour and variety make us regret that the pamphlet has 
followed the chap-book and broidside into the night of 


Iblivion. No longer does it live of and by itself. We cannot 
take it separately or come upon it at hazard. Nowadays we 


must look for it in the reviews and newspapers It is lost 
in a larye and multifarious company, and the world is the 
poorer for its transformation. As | have said, it is below 


literature, save when the work of a poet assumes its alien form, 
and above journalism, but it gives us a sudden vision of the 
past, for which our descendants will vainly search in the barren 
columns of the newspaper. CHuarLtes WuiBLey. 


BATTERY AND ASS AV LT, 


HERE is no member of the population of a sheep-farm 
held in so high esteem as the tups, or rams. Not only 
are they of great value and imposing size, but they 
have a dignity and an individuality which is not shared 
by the flock of breeding ewes. ‘Therefore it is no 

ordinary catastrophe that has cast a gloom over the steading 
to-day. The shepherd's little girl is peering round the edge ol 
the door with fearful eyes into the cool, dark shippon where het 
father is at work; and the two boys are disinclined to return to 
the hoeing of turnips without exchanging views upon the tragedy; 
while the old labourer is even trying to improve the occasion 
with a disquisition upon the brevity and uncertainty of life. At 
last the operation in the shippon is over, anl the shepherd 
appears with the skin-—all that is left of Brodie, the champion 
and the father of the flock, done to death in the height of his 
powe Ts. 

\ year ago, when a new tup made his appearance on the 
farm, one watched the behaviour of Brodie with some anxiety, 
for a certain resentment on his part would have been only 
natural in the face of this intrusion. But from the first he 
welcomed Buchanan as a colleague and a brother, sharing with 
him every privilege of his position, treating him always with 
deference and respect. he two became inseparable, and no 
sign of irritation or disagreement was ever observed between 
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them. And now, after all these months, in the blazing beat of a 
June afternoon—I know not who was to blame for it—these two 
must meet in mortal conflict. I can only say that if it were 
Buchanan that picked the quarrel, after so kindly a welcome, it 
was black ingratitude. Were it not for the grave interests at 
stake a fight between two rams would be one of the most curious 
and amusing conflicts that it is possible to contemplate. There 
is no sigu at all of fury or of rage, no excitement, nor even any 
impatience on the part of the combatants. All is carried out 
decently and in order, almost with the ceremonial and etiquette 
of a duel, without hurry and in grim earnest. The conflict is 
nearly always to the death, and yet it is undertaken in so slow, 
ponderous and stolid a manner that the uninitiated spectator has 
seldom any idea of the gravity of the position before all is over. 
There is here no scope for stratagem, one might believe no 
opportunity for skill. Nor does victory depend upon strength, or 
pace, or staying power, or quickness of attack, or cleverness 
in defence. Stil less does it depend upon luck or the fortune of 
war. The champion with the hardest head infallibly wins the 
day, and the order of battle aims only at discovering the possessor 
of this physical excellence. For after standing together in an 
apparently friendly attitude, the two principals will draw apart a 
distance of perhaps 2oyds. and solemnly face one another. They 
will then charge at the same moment, increasing the pace as they 
approach till their heads meet in mid-course with an impact that 
must be nearly as painful to the victor as to the vanquished. 
Should this first round not prove decisive the two combatants 
will draw off perhaps 30yds. or 4oyds. for a second one, but they 
will never suspend the affair until a conclusion has been reached. 
The method is beautifully simple; but it has one grave dis 
advantage, in that where both are equally matched there ts 
always a strong probability of a dead heat, so to speak, in which 
they perish together. In the conflict of yesterday all was over in 
a moment. I saw the first charge from an upstairs window, and 
by the time that I had reached the field Brodie lay dead and 
Lsuchanan was strolling away, with a negligent and self-satisfied 
expression, towards the shady corner of the field beside the 
stream. 

Now while one thinks only of the virtues of Brodie, lying 
thus limp and lifeless among the daisies —of his quiet dignity, his 
stately step, of a pair of mumbling velvet lips thrust into one’s 
hand in search of oats—the callous behaviour of Buchanan fills 
one with disgust. For this dastardly performance was carried out 
to all appearances in cold blood, and it would seem that he has 
forgotten it already, that he is not afflicted with remorse, that he 
is not even afflicted with a headache. He stretches himself 
beneath his favourite tree and, half rising upon his knees, browses 
lazily among the buttercups. 1 wonder if he will find himself 
lonely in the paddock as the season wears on, and what 
sort of reception he will give to Lrodie’s successor, when 
he arrives; for if he expected to reign alone upon the farm 
after this deed of violence, he will find it was done in vain. 
and he must in his turn take second place to a new and 
younger champion. 

This is no time of year for warfare among the tups—although 
one may look for it at the breeding season—and there must be 
surely some cause beyond the excessive heat for so curious a 
disaster. [| am inclined upon reflection to attribute it in some 
measure to the fact that the sheep were clipped a day or two ago. 
The weather has been very warm indeed, and to be relieved of a 
shaggy ulster of wool must have been, I think, grateful and 
refreshing. But, on the other hand, an Oxford tup, new-shorn, 
presents a singular, undignified and almost comic appearance, 
with his vast dark-visaged head all unsupported by any breadth of 
back or squareness of shoulder. His slim, sleek, white uneven 
body accords ill with the impressive gravity of his countenance, 
and all the world is surprised to find how much was wool and how 
little was sheep in his former composition. May it not have been, 
I ask myself, that Brodie and Buchanan, coming forth from this 
annual ordeal, looked upon each other with a new contempt? Or 
even, seeing a little further, may they not each have regarded 
his neighbour as a sort of caricature of himself, flaunted 
continually before his eyes? It seems to me that here we may 
have the casus belli: that each combatant feit a pressing 
need to have at the unpleasing image and clear it from 
his path. 

| make noapology for these reflections on the death of a mere 
sheep, for, as | have already indicated, a tup is no ordinary sheep 
in our eyes. Often he occupies a high place in our affections and 
regard. There is a story told of a Sunday-school class, in a little 
hamlet among the hills, where the teacher had expounded the 
parable of the ninety-and-nine sheep, and had asked why it was 
that the shepherd must needs go forth to find the one that was lost. 
The dyker's little son had no reply to give, nor was any explana- 
tron forthcoming from the carrier’s two children or those ot the 
cobbler. But the shepherd's daughter found no difficulty in the 
question. There was one all-sufficient explanation. Up went 
her little hand : 

“ Please'm. Maybe it was the tup!” 

BERTRAM SMITH. 
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PONIES ON DARTMOOR. 


NE of the most 
notable move- 
ments in_ horse- 
breeding in recent 
times has _ been 

the steady and _ successful 
aitempts to improve our native 
breeds of ponies. Such ponies 
have from time immemorial 
run on the moors and moun- 
tains of England, Ireland and 
Wales. They represent the 
most ancient, perhaps the 
indigenous, breed of British 
horses. These, though noted 
for their courage and endur- 
ance, were small, so small that 
chariots were used in warfare 
because the British horses were 
too smal to ride. These 
British ponies are the founda- 
tion on which our mountain 
and moorland breeds are raised. 











We find the descendants of ON WHITABARROW., 

these ponies in Wales, on the 

ells, on Exmoor and Dartmoor and in the New Forest. All discernible in some ponies at the leading moorland shows. 
our ponies have a common origin, and each and all of them have But in the long run such ponies, however crossed, invariably 





A LIFE OF FREEDOM ON THE SEAL HILLS. 


been much crossed at different times with Arabs, thorough- revert to the local type. ‘he Arab barb and [ell crosses on 
breds and hackneys, not to speak of a strain of cart blood very Exmoor, the Arab and hackney on Dartmoor, are all absorbed 
by degrees and. differences 





eliminated, so that we obtain 
sooner or later the type whi h 
suits the climate, pasture and 
water of the locality on which 
the ponies are bred. There 
has, for example, been of late 
years a_ large infusion of 
Exmoor blood into the Dart 
moor, so much so that a very 
keen observer and a practical 
pony-breeder observes: “ The 
Dartmoor pony of the present 
day is almost a pure 
bred Exmoor.” Phough this 
is, perhaps, rather much _ to 
say, yet we know that the 
pony associations have intro- 
duced picked Exmoor sta!lions 
on to Dartmoor. Nevertheless, 
as the same observer has said, 
“the ponies bred from the 


earlier batches of imported 
ponies have developed into an 
entirely different animal.” The 


fact remainsthat Dartmoor is an 


= 


P fe: 


excellent breeding-ground fot 
ponies, andthe Dartmoor pony is 
one of the handsomest, hat lic 





AMUNG THE GRANITE BOULDERS. 
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in the New Forest—that is 
ponies which will not stay on the moorland or with the herds 
is comparatively easy. there, at from £1 Ios. to £5 a 


Dartmoor without coming back 


onies, which are 





pony has always twice the work of any horse given it 


‘mn ones are picked may be questioned if it is 
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’ 


head, are bought by dealers, packed in trucks and sent up 


country. On 
reaching their 
destination they 
are once mote 
sorted over, the 
less promising 
become pit 
ponies, the picked 
ones, on chosen 
pastures, gain 
in size, in beauty 
and in activity, 
until they become 
the friendly slave 
of the children of 
the country 
parson or the 
squire, or draw 
pony carriages or 
luggage-carts, 
and do all the odd 
work of the stable. 
“Oh! put the 
pony in and let 
John take’ him 
to the station.” 
Useful, active, 
friendly little 
animals, their lot 
is, if not an 
easy one for a 


pony leit with the herd 
the moor. This is the 
life most fitted for breeding, 
and on Dartmoor there is, 
in fact, an appreciation of a 
good, typical mare. A friend 
who had a stud on the borders 
of Dartmoor in the _ neigh- 
bourhood which Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts has made _ familiar 
to us in his last Dartmoor 
story, “The Virgin in Judg- 
ment,” told me he took three 
years to obtain three really 
good pony mares, so unwilling 
were their owners wise in 
their generation—to part with 
the best mares. 

Of late years especially 
great pains have been taken 
with the Dartmoor pony. 


There are two or’ more 
flourishing associations for 
the improvement of the 


ponies, and large breeders, 
like Mr. J. T. R. Kingwell 
of Great Aish, who aim 
at turning out the right sort 
of stallions. The object which 
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all those who have the real interest of 
Dartmoor ponies at heart have set 
before themselves is to improve the 
breed from within, s.e.. by the elimina- 
tion of unsound and weakly stock and 
by a careful selection of the best 
animals to breed from. It has been 
found by experience that alien crosses 
destroy the hardiness of the ponies, 
and it is essential to preserve these 
qualities or the ponies would not live 
out on the moor all the year. Some 
assistance is given in very’ hard 
weather, but for the greater part 
of the time the ponies fend for 
themselves. 

In the summer, on the excellent 
and varied pasturage of the moor, the 
ponies lay up a_ store of flesh and 
strength which helps them to struggle 





through the winter. <A friend, who 

saw the “drift” or round up of the THE DARTMOOR COWBOY AND HIS MOUNT 

ponies on Brent Moor, writes: “ I was 

much struck with their appearance after a summer on Dartmoor. thorough-bred horse out of a Dartmoor mare. This incom. 
Of the large herd belonging to Mr. Kingwell that had been parable blood can only be preserved pure at its source by 


using as breeding stock ponie 
of the moor aod mountain. It 
alter a time we have to seek 
for an outcross to give fresh 
hlood to the Dartmoor herd 

reason and experience alike 
point to the use of Welsh or 
Ixxmoor blood. These races 
are bred and reared’ undet 
similar conditions to the Dart 
moor. We need have no feat 
of losing the incomparable type 
and character of the Dart 
moor, for Nature will level 
down all strange blood to the 
size and type suitable to its 
surroundings, The pictures 
that illustrate this article show 
us the type and style of the 
ponies the foals after the 
round-up, the brood mare 
under whose rough coats the 
judee’s eye will discern many 


excellent qualities and the 
sturdy ponies that carry men 
ovel the moor. llere 


we have set before us the 
typical Dartmoor ponies a 
they appear afte a 
summer on the moor, and 





when they are rounded up 
for inspection and selection 


IN THE ORCHARD ON THE EVE OF THE FAIR. alter a “drift.” Each herd 
has its own haunts, led bv a 
brought down from the moor, and which I had the oppor- stallion in the summer or guided in winter-time by an old 
tunity of examining at close quarters, at the farm, I only mare. Those who know the moor and its ponies know where 
saw one that was in poor condition.” 
What lessors in sure-footedness, in : Shed 
self-reliance and _ intelligence’ the 4 rr taste 


ponies learn in Nature’s school, only 
those who have used ponies largely 
can tell. One man who had been a 
life-long breeder of Dartmoor ponies 
owned a pony which was little over 
12h. 2in., yet it carried its owner 
over road and moor for fifty miles in 
a day and came in fresh at the end 
of the journey. 

Another pony I heard of was a 
cross between Welsh and Dartmoor. 
It could do thirty or forty miles a day 
for a week on end. One of the 
smartest ponies | know of is a little 
brown Dartmoor mare which is hardy 
and untiring and has had some extra- 
ordinary foals to a Welsh stallion in 
Monmouthshire. Every polo player 
and hunter-breeder knows what a 
useful thing is a cross of pony blood. 
Only the day before writing this | 
was watching a young horse, bred 
on Dartmoor, making his way over 
a most intricate and trappy country 
after the hounds. One of the best 
hunters I ever owned was by a CORRALLED AT GREAT AISH., 
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the vari bunches of ponies are to be found, and I have often 
been stru by the way an experienced moorman will pick up 
any particular stallion and his group of mare lhese ponies are 
not all the property of large owners like Mr. Kingwell. Many a 
small man owns a few mares, and some of the small owners have 
mares which are noted for their excellent stock and can hardly be 
bought. The mare costs nothing to keep, and each year the sucker 


(small breeders generally sell their suckers) brings in £2 Ios, to 


, 5- lhese maller breeders benelit from the stallions turned 
it, and there has been, with the improved breeding stock, a rise 
in the average price of ponie The Polo and Riding Pony 
Society gives premiums for mares, and in one show as many as 
twenty-eight premiums have been distributed. This encourage- 
ment is a real help to the smaller breeder, and stirs him up to 
bring his ponies up to the standard required by the society’s 
judges. Thus with the combination of local effort and outside 
help better days seem to be opening for Dartmoor ponies, 
which are, if we will only realise it, one of the most valuable of 
our horse-breeding assets. No other country possesses ponies 
of the quality of ours, and so long as we have them our place in 
} 


the horse markets of the world is assured. X. 


NESTING OF THE GOLDEN 
EAGLE IN MONTANA. 


ROM January to September in 1tgo7 I lived about a 
mile and a-half from the eyrie of the golden eagles 
which have nested on Mr. }. H. Price’s ranch at 
Knowlton for seven years. I saw one or other of the 


splendid birds almost daily, and it was interesting to 


ine to compare their habits with those of the eagles nesting neat 
my ranch in Dawson County, of which I have already written a 
full description in the pages of Country Lire, on April 15th, 
1905. Unlike the latter (which occupied a ledge of rock), 


these Knowlton eagles have selected a tall pine, about halfway 


fewrs | 


E. S. Cameron. AFTER THEIR FIRST FLIGHT. Copyright. 
up a steep hillside, the largest tree in the grove. This hill forms 
one of a wild pine-clad range facing east, and approached across 
open prairie from that side. It is possible, however, to ride up 
through timber and rocks behind, and look down into the nest 
from the hilltop without alarming the eagles. All that takes 
place therein is plainly visible through powerful binoculars. The 
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eagles have become so accustomed to the sight of large droves of 
horses and attendant riders that they take scarcely any notice of a 
horseman. On this account many actions can be observed, such 
as the capture of prey, its conveyance to the nest and the feeding 


of the eaglets, which the more shy badland birds never allowed me 
rhe eyrie, which consists of an immense pile of pine 


to witness. 


) 





ke. S. Cameron OVERCOME BY THE HEAT. Copyright 
sticks, rests upon, and is built around, a number of green bouglis, 
while a dead projecting branch near the centre forms a convenient 
perch for the parent eagles. As would naturally be expected in 
the present case, the vertical height of the nest greatly exceeds 
the diameter, and its width is much inferior to the nest upon the 
rock previously described. Nevertheless, as seen from below, it 
conveys an impression of great strength, which is not belied 
when it is reached, for a six-foot man can sit in it with ease. 
On May 11th the whole external circumference of the nest-rim 
was interwoven with an ornamental binding of green pine tops. 
As early as February 25th the male eagle was observed to 
tumble in the air. I first witnessed this remarkable evolution 
on March 14th, 1904, but have observed it several times since. 
To the best of my knowledge no previous writer has alluded to 
this habit of golden eagles, although it is common to both sexes 
in the breeding season. It recalls at once the spring tumbling 
of the male marsh-hawk, which is even more extraordinary 
from the fact that the hawk turns somersaults in the air. On 
March 12th, 1905, | paid special attention to this display on the 
part of the male eagle, which happened at the time to be sitting 
on a pine at my Dawson County ranch. Soaring skyward, he 
suddenly closed his wings and dropped head foremost like a 
spent rocket, until the increasing impetus was checked by 
spreading them. After his first tumble the eagle shot upwards 
and repeated it, when he returned to the tree before resuming 
his aerial performance. The bird employs a somewhat similar 
manceuvre, but poised at a lower elevation, for capturing prairie 
dogs, to which I shall again refer. At the above-mentioned 
date (February 25th) the Knowlton eagles were observed to be 
patching up their nest, and while this seemed to give promise o! 
a very early brood, the downy young eventually appeared about 
the same time as the badland eaglets. On April 1st the female was 
sitting on two eggs, and on May 2nd the young were hatched out. 
An eagle intent on capturing a prairie dog floats leisurely above 
the “town” at a medium heiglit on motionless wings. Pre- 
liminary inspection of the hunting-ground is accomplished in 
wide circles or long sweeps, perhaps two or three miles each 
Way, SO as not unduly to alarm the game. Passing over at long 
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intervals, the bird scans the dog-town and judges of the prospect 
for a successful stoop. The prairie dogs are, of course, immediately 
on the alert, but can only see their enemy for a short time on 
account of the high surrounding pine hills, and, indeed, most 
dog-towns are too extensive for the denizens at one end to notice 
an eagle passing over at the other. Moreover, an unsuccessful 
eagle will keep on the wing for several hours, and it is almost 
certain that the hungry prairie dogs will relax their vigilance at 
last. When the eagle considers that a favourable chance has 
arrived it sinks lower, so as to bring the distance between itself 
and the animals to something like 75yds. or tooyds. Should the 
latter still remain above ground, the royal bird suddenly folds 
its wings, and, with meteoric rush, falls head first towards the 
astounded prairie dogs. These scamper for their holes; but 
about 3yds. from the ground the eagle spreads its wings and, 
swiftly following the intended victim, 
darts out a cruel foot to grasp it. If f 
the attack fails, as sometimes happens, » 
the eagle mounts in a slow, reluctant 
manner, which _ plainly Dy | 
disappointment. * 
The winter of 1906-7 was the most : 
severe in my eighteen years’ Montana 
experience. The famished eagles were 


reveals its 


compelled to unusual effort, and Mr. 
Kk. L. Anderson (who has a ranch in ~ 


N 
\ 


this locality) most kindly sent me a full . 
account of the following remarkable 
incident. In the middle of January he 
was riding two miles below his ranch 
on the south fork of Cottonwood 
Creek, and suddenly came close upon 
three golden eagles, which 
devouring an adult buck antelope 
(Antilocapra americana) in a little 
“draw.” Upon his appearance the 
eagles endeavoured to take wing, but 
all found great difficulty in doing so, 
“and hopped and fluttered along on the 
snow for a considerable distance before 
being able to rise.” Despite the 
bitterly cold weather, the antelope 
was warm and limber when found, as 
it had only been quite recently killed. 
Ihe eagles had torn a large hole in its 
back with their terrible talons, and 
were feasting on the kidneys and 
entrails. Mr. Anderson at once 
investigated the scene of the struggle, 
and could easily read the gruesome 
details on the deep, crusted snow. 
The eagles had obviously stampeded a 
bunch of antelope, and then cut outa 
victim by a combined attack. Leaving 
the herd, the latter endeavoured to 
escape down a small right - hand 
“draw,” but after covering about 
1ooyds. was beaten back by the eagles. 
It then crossed a ridge on which the 
main antelope trail ran at right 
angles to its own, and, hard pressed 
by its assailants, struggled down a 
narrow left-hand “draw” to the 
place where it succumbed. Altogether, 
the antelope could barely have covered 
3ooyds. alter the first attack by the 
eagles. The victim, which had evidently 
offered a gallant resistance, seems to 
have made a stand in three places, 
chiefly where found, but also at points 
along the trail. The crimson-stained 
snow and thickly-strewn hair, added to 2g 7 quem 
the well-defined wing prints of the flap- 
ping and dragging eagles, sufficiently E S. Cameroa 
revealed this prairie tragedy. One or 

more of the birds must have clung tenaciously to their quarry’s 
back, and from the deep wounds thus inflicted * the blood had 
spurted out as when a cow’s horns are sawn off.” On April 23rd 
the two brothers Archdale saw the male attempt to 
secure a victim from a north-bound flock of Canada geese. At 
sight of the great black bird, which rapidly overtook them, the 
panic-stricken geese scattered in wildconfusion from their V-shaped 
formation, and each member of the flock mounted separately until 
it looked a mere speck in the sky. Meanwhile the eagle endea- 
voured to rise above one of them, but, finding this impossible, he 
relinquished the chase and flew slowly southwards in the direction 
of the eyrie. When their enemy was out of sight the geese 
again resumed a V-shaped formation and continued their inter- 
rupted course. The failure of the noble bird on this occasion 
arose from the fact that he was moulting, and only acute stress o! 


were 


eayle 
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hunger could have induced him to attack the geese. According 
to my observations the male eagle began to moult on April 13th 
and had renewed his plumage by May rst. 
two months later (in the middle of June), and had finished 
moulting by June 26th, when the young were almost ready to 
leave the nest. Her plumes could be picked up under the tree. 
[ have known a male eagle to shed four primary quills in one 
day, and it will readily be seen what a serious handi ip is then 
imposed upon his flying powers. It may be supposed that had 
the eagle succeeded in mounting above the goose he would have 
endeavoured to bind to this large quarry after the manner of a 
falcon. 

The domestic life of the Knowlton eagles was not different 
in any important particular from that of the badland birds, which 
I have already describe. The male did not share the duties of 


The female moulted 
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THE KING OF BIRDS. Copyright 
incubation, but assisted his partner to shelter the eaglets both 
from the high winds and hot sun. If the shading hen bird 
happened to observe me on the hilltop, she would immediately 
squat flat in the nest and imagine herself hidden. This habit 
was common to both female eagles; their perplexed offspring 
endeavoured to arouse them toa sense of their neglect, but vainly 
as long as | remained near. No attempt in the present case was 
made to secure photographs of the downy white nestlings, as we 
already had a number, showing them in every stage of plumage 
from two days old (see Country Lire, April 15th, 1905), and 
we preferred to wait for the eaglets to leave the nest. Although 
smaller than their badland congeners, the Knowlton birds 
developed sooner, and had entirely lost the fluffy white crop 
and chin at a month and twenty-six days old. This suggests 
the hypothesis that, while a diet of grouse and hares makes the 
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irvest eagles, on the other hand, birds fed exclusively on prairie 
dog ind snakes mature more quickly. | was able to verity 
devour 


from personal observation that adult eagies, at least, 
We have always found 


rattle-snakes entire, including the head. 
considerable difficuity in photographing full fledged eaglets, from 
the fact that a quick exposure in the sun is necessary, and the 

ibjects persistently flap into the shade. If forced to stay in 
the sun, they turn then Although the old 
birds endure heat better than their offspring, they collapse 
panting, with wide 


backs upon it. 


open mouths and drooping wings, at 1o ndeg. 


inthe shade. Eagles then present an undignified appearance 
much at variance with their ordinary noble aspect. 
In an interesting bulletin on “The North American 


eagles,” recently published by the United States Department ot 
\vriculture, the curious statement is made that the golden eagle 
isuntamable. In my own experience the bird ts not difficult to 
tame, and even a wild-caught example soon becomes tractable. 
Mr. James Inglis, for thirty years head-keeper at Dunrobin, 
informed me that the late Duchess of Sutherland bad a tame 
golden eagle, which was presented to her in 1866, when it was a 
year old \ Mr. McDonald first looked after the bird, and 
could handle it in any way he chose. cially liked 


vave vent to continuous little 


The eigie esp 
to be stroked under the wings, and 
} As 1S always 
the bird was wild with strangers, and would strike 
viciously at them with one foot-——the invariable method of attack. 
Later, this eagle was confided to the care of Mr. Inglis, and 
became most friendly with him, until one day he secured it 
almon landing-net in order that its house might be 


cries ol approval when care ed in this manner. 
the case, 


under a 
cleaned. Irom this time forward the bird was always suspicious 
of him, and never again resumed its former amicable relations. 
Phe eagle, which was a male, lived in perfect health for twenty- 
three years. At the end of that time it fell on its back in a kind 
f fit, alter clutching a rabbit, and died two months afterwards. 
ln reply to a question regarding this eagle, Mr. Inglis further 
tates: “Tle moulted every year in May. ‘There were six 
beautiful fluffy feathers about seven inches long under the tail, 
wd | kept them every year for the Duchess. 
thing like 


They were some- 
trich feathers but finer, and her Grace always wore 
then in her hat. i wo of them were pure white, the other tout 


had a small tip of yellow near the point.” eA 


THE MEADOW 
SAFFRON PICKERS 


Liles hay in the water-meadows had all been carried, and 
from both sides of the valley came the pleasant fragrance 
of new-made ricks. Along the brook and leaning over 

the stagnant ditches the meadow-sweet was still in 
flower. 
pushed a path through a thick forest of aromatic tansy and still 


Where the river bank had slipped away, | 
taller willow-herb with purple flowers having a scent so much 
like roasted apples that they have gained the local name of 


*‘codiins and cream.” From this wilderness | peered down into 


the water. The stream bad run very low. Over a bank of 
stone it fell bubbling into a pool, and went gliding out of it 
among leaning rushes that swayed and quivered as the hidden 
water passed, On the root of an old pollard willow jutting out 


from the opposite bank sat a vole. He was quietly munching 
the succulent stem of a pond-weed which he had pulled out of the 
water. And close below my feet, unsuspicious of an observer, two 
lusty trout went lazi!y around the pool, from the shadow of the 
alder bush into the sunlight and back again. Sometimes, as if by 
a mere whim, one or the other would slowly rise to swallow some 
more than usually tempting fly. But this was not the hour for the 
trout. It was useless before dusk to cast a fly into these still pools. 

Wandering to and fro in the meadow were an old woman 
ind two young girls. They appeared to be mushrooming, for 
they searched the ground and every now and then stooped to 
gather something. Yet | had not seen a mushroom when | 
walked down to the brook. I stuck my rod in the ground above 
the willow-herb and strolled across for a gossip. The younger 
of the girls, a little rosy-faced, short-frocked maid from school, 
was thrusting a fork into the ground as I came up. 

‘What are you after?” 

She looked up with a broad grin on her face. * We do dig 
up the roots o’ the wild cro uses,” said she. 

Phat was her way of putting it, as, with a certain pride in 
the exploit, she lifted out of the moist earth a bulb of the 
meadow-satlron, 

“What do you do with them?” 

“Granny have a-got orders vor ‘em 


said she. 


to zend ’em away,” 
** And do many people dig up crocuses ? ” 

**Not about here. They did use to years agone. Nobeddy don't 
do it now but Granny. She do know of a place where she do zend 


‘em, look-y-zee. But she don’t never tell nobeddy about that.” 
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The crouching old woman rose up from her work and 
came hobbling across to hear what all this talk was about. 

*“(jood a’ternoon. *Tes a beaudivul vine a’ternoon,” said she, 

She was a little, wrinkled, bright-eyed grandmother in a 
sun-bonnet, and with her apron gathered up in her left hand, 
When | agreed with her on the matter of the weather she shook 
her head thoughtfully, and with an air of settled conviction looked 
upon the ground and added, “ Zo ’tes.” 

“What are these used for? Can you tell me?’ 
taking a bulb from her apron. 

** Physic,” said she, shortly. 

“What will they cure?” 

“Now that 1 couldn’ swear to,” replied she, solen:nlv 
“There wur a wold ‘ooman, when I wur a little maid the zize o’ 
theas, did bile "em in verjuice an’ mix that wi’ honey to take vor 
the brantitis. Still, didn’ cure she vor ever, vor in the end she 
died terr’ble sudden. She ded. They do tel! | they do use it 
vor the gout. Zo they do. Massy ‘pon us! I’ve a-got no use 
vor it myzelf. But I wouldn’ tell you wrong, mind, vor you to 
lead yourzelf astray. *Tes a thing ‘ull pizen a body. Zo ’tes.” 

‘*Then [ suppose you sell it to a chemist—a manufacturing 
chemust ?” | suggested. 

She looked up at the blue sky and thought. “1 would’ 
decaive you,” said she, solemnly, “not vor a vi-pun note | 
wouldn’. | couldn’ rightly zay what the man do do, | couldn’. 
1 ben’t no scholard myzelf, | ben’t. I do carr’ ’em in to town, | 
do, an’ a vriend do zend ‘em off vor me. He rade the letter vor 
I when it comed. I don’t never ax nobeddy bout here to rade 
a letter vor I, [ don’t. You can’t never tell what mid be ina 
letter alore he’s a-rade out. I'd sooner any time traipse zix 
mile. He do know all about it. There, you zee, | be up in 
vears, I be, an’ I can’t carr’ things in mind, zame’s | could. 
"les terr'ble wrong to zay more ’an you do know. Zo ‘tes, 
Though ‘tes job enough to vind ‘em, mind, wi’ never a leaf to 
guide ee. Zo tes.” 

A few yards away one full-blown blossom stood high above 
the short grass. Of a pale lilac colour, with five petals spreading 
from a paler slender tube, the meadow-saffron, the colchicum ot 
the pharmacopoeia, is one of the most delicate of our autumn 
flowers. It has no sheltering leaves. They have gone before the 
flowers appear. It blossoms just in time to be before the early 
autumn frosts, and withers without leaving any indication of its 
fruit. The ovary lies under the ground at the bottom of the tube, 
and there spends the winter secure from cold. 


said | 


, 


In the spring seed- 
stalks and sheltering leaves spring up together. The seeds 
mature and drop. The leaves wither and completely disappear 
before the flowers of next season sprinkle the meadows. 

** But you have passed one there,” said I, pointing out the 
early individual which had come a little before its time. 

“Oh! He's no good,” laughed the old woman. =‘ They'll 
write an’ grumble to I if I do zend very many that be out in 
flower. There idden the strangth in ’em, zothey do zay. An’ | 
can well believe it, | can. ‘There idden the strangth in I that 
there wur when | wur young an’ growen. ‘Tes wold an’ weak 
wi’ all liven things, | do suppose. Zo 'tes.”’ 

** Then how do you find them at all?” 

But before replying this ancient lady walked across to that 
solitary flower, and, while she forked it up, addressed it in terms 
of derision, as one might a forward child. 

** You be too vast by half,” cried she, h iding it up to tear 
away the petals. ‘1 do suppose you vancied yourzelf most 
terr'vle, didn’ 'ee? a-stucked up there zo wonderful rathe an’ 
vine, afore ail the rest o’ your own sart. Zo now you be 
a-digged up, zo you be. Though, ver'ly an’ truly, in good right, 
I didn’ ought to pet ’ee in. I ded not.” 

She paused and narrowly eyed the bulb, as a young angler— 
or an old one on a hopeless day—will sometimes look at a 
sightly under-sized trout. ‘I ded not,” she repeated again. 
“There, ‘tes but one. They'll never hook out he. Though ‘tes 
wrong, | do know. Zo 'tes.” Then, having clearly established 
the immorality of the proceeding, she dropped the bulb into the 
apron. ‘ No, no,” she went on, returning to the previous subject. 
* They will not have ’em in flower. So we do squint an’ poke 
about to eye ’em like, jus’ the very minute they do begin to peep 
above ground. Why, bless my heart an’ soul, should ha’ to 
turn to like teddy-diggen if we didden wait for a sign.” 

| began to squint about myself * to eye ’em like” in company 
with the little fresh-coloured grandchild who ran after me wit) 
the fork. At least it was an open-air pursuit, and afforded ail 
the pleasures of search. The dusk was creeping on belore the 
salfron-pickers gave over work. The blue evening smoke from 
cottages among the trees gave notice of the supper hour. 

* And you send them to London, I[ think you said ? 

The old lady gave me a crafty sidelong glance and reflected. 
* Now that I couldn’ rightly zay,” said she. “ But la! Things 
be wonderful altered theas days. "Tes a zad thing zometimes 
not to be no scholard. Zo’tes.” 

**(jood-night !”’ cried they. 

* Good-night !” 

I returned to ebserve the behaviour of those trout. 
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AMILY record how that the rebuilding of Tredegar a date somewhat later than the house, being fine examples of 

Ilouse was begun soon after the Restoration of the type in which English smiths excelled in the reigns of 

Charles Il., and that the work was complete when, in William IIIf. and Queen Arne. From the gates there is a 

1674, an inventory of its contents was taken which straight way to the stepped platform in front of the doorway, 

till survives, and in which many pictures and other which is flanked by spiral columns wreathed with a bay-leaf 

objects are mentioned which retain their original positions. If carving, and supporting an entablature and a pediment of many 
the work was begun before 1664, then this bold step was taken members and of profuse ornamentation. It is of great height, 
by a man far advanced in years; for though Thomas Morgan did for it must be remembered that the rooms are lofty, and it 
not in the matter of long life compete with his nonagenarian will be seen by reference to the illustrations which appeared last 
father, he was seventy-six when he died in that year. It is, week that the achievement of arms which forms the summit of the 
however, his son William who is looked upon as the builder. doorway reaches to the wreath below the bedroom windows. It 
In his father’s lifetime he had sat for the county in Parliament, must, therefore, be of much the same height as that of Inigo 
and had married the lady—a daughter of William Morgan Jones's famous example at Raynham, which it much resembles 
of Dderw who brought the Breconshire estates into the in general form and arrangement, including the steps returning 
family. His financial position must have been excellent, on themselves without a balustrade. A comparison of these 
for the new house, even at the prices which ruled in his doorways will, however, show the difference between work for 
day, was certainly a very costly one. The rooms are which Inigo Jones was directly responsible and that which he 
large and numerous, and the fittings and decorations are every merely inspired and did not design. The Raynham doorway 
where of a very elaborate nature The present entrance is possesses a distinction, arising from perfection of proportions and 
through a modern porch set on to the north-east side. But the restraint of ornament, which its more florid but less well- 
original plan was to make the great doorway in the centre of the conceived fellow at Tredegar lacks. There is nothing about the 
north-west front the main way in. An avenue led through the latter that even a severe critic need pronounce wrong or disagree- 
park to the forecourt, the splendid iron gates of which belong to able. It is very fine indeed, but a student of Palladian architecture 
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even in London, and local workmen will have been responsible 
for a great deal to be found in William Morgan’s house. What 
does distinguish it is the bravery of the size and massiveness 
of its parts. The bulk of the oak, for instance, used for the 
pediments of the large doorways in the Lrown drawing-room 
will surprise anyone who climbs up to them and measures them. 
lhere is an audacious liberality in the quantity of the material used, 
in the abundance of the ornament which covers it, in the depth ot 
the carving which embellishes it. The simplest room is perhap 
the hall, entered directly—in the manner which Inigo Jones had 
introduced—through the great doorway. It is a room some 6oft. 
in length and 27.t. in width. It will be seen that the parts arc 


all perfectly proportionate and by that their size can be judged. 
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The simple marble mantel-piece must be 12ft. across; the ceiling 
mouldings and wreaths must depend more than a foot. The stair- 
case which opens out of the hall at the side of the chimney-piece 
is on the same scale and the balustrading is composed of those 
pierced and carved panels of scrolls and amorini which Jones 
and Webb had already used at Forde and at Thorpe, and which 
were to become common as the reign of Charles II. progressed. 
But at Tredegar they have not attained the technical excellence 
which later examples such as that at Tythrop show. The 
carving is bold and crisp, full of vigour of design and assur- 
ance of execution. But an examination of the detail illustra- 
tion will at once show that it is a sketch by an artist of 
instinctive ability and not a finished work by a fully-trained 
and experienced hand. One of the great doorways that are at the 
ends of the hall opens on to the dining-room which occupies the 
north corner of the house, each corner projecting outa few feet {rom 
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the centres of the facades. In the dining-room the scheme 
wall decoration—wainscotted from floor to ceiling 

lredegar’s principal apartments—is rather richet more 
fanciful than in the hall; the segmental cornering of the lower 
panels to admit of a vine and grape ornament being interesting. 
rhe wealth of carving is, however, reserved for the cornice. 
The picture of Lot’s wife over the fireplace is mentioned in the 


inventory of 1674. It was not, however, in his hall or in | 
dining-room that William Morgan most freely opened his 
The really sumptuous apartments are the t 


purse-strings. 
that lie south of the hall, the Brown drawing-room coming 
and the Gilt room being reached throug and balanci 
dining-room at the other end of the 

the Brown room the great projection 

over the doorways and wall panels pe 

occupied by busts of Roman emperors 
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feet of thick 
boards, in addition to the large necessary wastage, can be got 
tof one oak tree is a question a timber merchant could no 
doubt answer. An exceptional specimen might afford so much 
material. But Burke, who, in his “ Visitation of Seats,” was 
evidently merely copying Coxe, thought he must improve upon 
his authority, and assures us that the wainscotting as well as 
the flooring came out of the same tree. The walls must 
have a superfices of some 2,500 square feet, and the massive 
charactet ot the oakwork has already been alluded to. 
Lhe old Garter King evidently did not confine his imagination 
the realms of heraldry or the trees of genealogy! Pie 
boldne of the plaster-work forming the outer line of the 
ceiling of this room is a reminder that the original ceiling was 
in full keeping with the richness of the walls; the plaster 
wlands, panels and wreaths leading up to a centre which 
contained a fine fresco painting. Unfortunately, both here 
and in the dining-room the ceilings perished and gave way. 
they were renewed, but not reproduced, by the late Lord 
Tredegar about forty years ago. The hall and the Gilt room, 
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however, remain 
In every respect, 
including the ceil- 
ings, as they were 
left in 1674. They 
are, therefore, in- 
valuable as 
complete and un- 
touched examples 
of that day. They 
offer considerable 
contrast, the hall 
being an instance 
of comparatively 
simple treatment, 
the Gilt room of 
splendid —exuber- 
ance. Old Sir 
William of Civil 
War days looks 
down upon a 
scene of magnifi- 
cence of which 
he knew nothing 
when he enter- 
tained his King 
in his ancestors’ 
‘Tudor house. Not 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ many of his 

family, so fully 
represented on other walls in the house, hang with him in this 
room, of which the large upper panels are painted with figure 
subjects in the Italian manner, in sympathy with the centre of 
the ceiling, where gods and goddesses cf the Verrio type disport 
themselves. There is much carving, enriched with gilding, 
around the panels, all working up to the mantel-piece, which 
is the climax of the decorative scheme. The twisted columns 
have gilt Corinthian capitals, while all about them is a 
profusion of wreath and scrollwork, amid which amorini 
lurk and play. The plaster-work of the ceiling is of an 
exceptionally large and bold design, and may be compared 
to that placed by Inigo Jones at Raynham and at Forde. 
It was usual at this time, when the wainscotting and general 
decoration of rooms was of so costly a type, for a few rooms 
only to be completed at first, the rest being left for a succeeding 
generation to go on with. But William Morgan seems not to 
have thought that two bites at the cherry were necessary, and to 
have left nothing for his son to do. The bedrooms above are 
of the same period and as well finished as the suite of reception 
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apartments below. Many of them are wainscotted to the Tredegar was 

ceiling, and, like the King’s room, have much carving about the a painting on it. 
chimney-pieces. The oak bedroom is a little simpler in treat- 
ment, but through it is reached a smaller apartment of much 
elaboration and interest. of which, unfortunately, a good photo- the great doorway and of the Gilt room chimney-piece, 
graph could not be obtained. It is at the end of the eastern to prevent the possibility of splitting or because thi 
facade, and its window looks south. It was, therefore, suitable could not 


out of the question 

It was the muniment room, ai 
wood wainscotting is arranged asa set of cupboard doors. and 
between the cupboards are pilasters, twisted like the columns of 
Kither 
> TATe Wo vd 


be obtained in thick baulks, these columns ate not 
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for a glass sundial, dated 1672, which was introduced into it. turned out of the solid, but out of a number 
‘‘ Dialling” was then a most fashionable art and science, and every together. 

possible form was contrived and used. Christopher Wren, who Finishing his great task in 1674, William Morgan 
commenced his great career as an architect while Tredegar was for six years, and died at a comparatively early ag 
building, had also, as a youth, used the sunlight on his window Before the century closed his eldest son had 

for this purpose; but his was a reflective dial, arranged to was succeeded by a younger brother, 

mark the time on the ceiling. This in the Cedar room at Ruperra was left by an uncle. It had c 


of planks glued 
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inv branches of the Morgans by the marriage of Sir Thomas 
Morgan with the heiress of Rowland Lewis. Here he had builta 
new house and had received Charles I. in it in 1645. His grand 
la ter carried it to William Thomas of Wenvoe. In tracing the 
tory of Cefn Mably, we found the latter taking as his second wife 
Mary Wharton, who, when he became Lady ynte, ruled ovel 
Wenvoe and Ruperra as wel ; over Cefn Mably. After that 
is purchased by John Morgan, a brother of William the 
Builder, » had made a large fortune as a merchant in London. 
In the dining-1 it Tredegar hang a little portrait of 
Catherine Morgan. She was the youngest of a family of fifteen and 
ter to William and John. While staying with the latter after 
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his purchase of Ruperra she fell into a trance and was declared 
dead. Machen Church is the burial-place of the Morgans, and 
thither she was about to be taken when sudden floods prevented th: 
crossing of the Rhymney, which lies between  lKuperra 
and Machen. Ere the flood subsided she revived, and lived 
to bury her brother John, who died in 1715, leaving Ruperra, 
as we have seen, to his nephew and namesake, John Morgan of 
Tredegar. He was a friend and _ political supporter of the 
Whig leaders, who, on their coming to power with the accession 
of George I., made him Lord-Lieutenant of the Counties ol 
Monmouth and Brecon. He did not long survive this honour, 
dying at the age of fifty in 1719. Indeed, long lile was now 
denied to a whole succession 
of owners of Tredegar, for 
John’s son, William, saw no 
more than thirty years. Ot 
these, howeve r,hemade ful) use. 
He it is of whom his tomb- 
stone at Machen says that 
“though he came young to the 
possession of Power, Honour, 
an high Alliance and a great 
Estate, yet these made him 
forget neither himself nor his 
father’s iriends.”” He was not 
yet of age when he succeeded his 
father. Soon after his majority 
he entered Parliament, married 
Rachael, daughter of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and was 
made a Knight of the Bath. 
He received investiture on 
the same occasion as_ did 
Thomas Coke, the builder of 
[lolkham, who was four years 
his senior. There is at Tredegar 
a picture of the two new 
knights, all decked out for the 
ceremony, and having ostrich 
feathers rising at least a yard 
out of their hats. Sport was 
Sir William’s ruling passion, 
and it is with sport that most 
of the memorials of him at his 
old home are connected. In 
the chimney-piece panel of the 
Brown room hangs the picture 
of his famous horse Lamprey. 
The scene is on Newmarket 
Heath, and near the horse's 
head stands Sir William with 
his jockey and his parson, 
while behind them is a black 
man holding another horse. On 
the hall mantel-piece is placed 
the combined glove and horn 
which Sir William used when 
hunting on cold days, while on 
a side table near are the fine 
French horns which are illus- 
trated. They are of silver 
dating from the early part of 
the eighteenth century; but the 
beautiful chasing round their 
mouths is of too delicate a 
type to appear in the repro- 
duction. It is noticeable that 
Sir William chose for his sup- 
porters two huntsmen having 
horns of this character. Lady 
Rachael outlived both her 
husband and her son, and when 
she died in 1780 she had seen 
five owners of Tredegar pass 
away. Her son was succeeded 
bv her brother-in-law, Thomas 
Morgan. From his father he 
had inherited Ruperra, and 
he married a_ co-heiress of 
May nard Colchester, whose 
father, Sir Duncomb, had, 
shortly after the time of the 
building of Tredegar, laid out 
the interesting garden at 
Westbury Court, which will 
appear in next week's issue of 
Country Lire. As his father, 
his brother and his nephew 
had been before him, and as 
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iim, he became _ Lord-Lieu- 
‘enant of the two counties. 
Three sons’ in © succession 
follewed him in_ possession, 
but with the death of John, the 
youngest, the male line of 
Llewelyn ap Ivor of Tredegar 
came to an end. Ohne sister 
yet lived and she inherited the 
estates. orn in 1731, Jane 
Morgan had, at the age of 
twenty-five, married Charles, 
son of King Gould, Deputy 
Judge Advocate. Charles 
Gould had been a scholar of 
Westminster and a student of 
Christ Church. He followed 
in his father’s footsteps and out- 
distanced him, for he became 
Judge Advocate General in 
1771, and did so well that he 
“won the favour and esteem 
of George III. in no small de- 
gree.” Hisconnection with the 
rredegar family led tohisreturn 
to Parliament for Brecon in 
1778, and he continued to be 
a member for the remainder 
of his life. But with the death 
of his youngest brother-in-law 
in 1792 his connection with 
Tredegar became closer still, 
for in right of his wife he 
became its lord, took the name 
and arms of Morgan and was 
given a baronetcy. Neither 
he nor his immediate predeces- 
sors seem to have appreciated 
the house that had been the 
triumph of its decade in South 
Wales. The Kev. David 
Williams, who was _ there 
during Sir Charles’s  occu- 
pancy, speaks of ‘the internal 
parts now de aying.” He con 
siders they were “ too much 
decorated’ and adds senten- 
tiously, “ large objects, to be 
grand, should be simple.” The 
style of Charles Il. did not 
appeal to an age that had 
Robert Adam and Sir John 
Soane as its leading architects, 
and Coxe, who visited Tredegar 
four years after Williams, is 
also somewhat depreciatory. 
To the neglect of that time is 
very likely due the beginning 
of the decay of the two ceilings 
which ultimately perished. But 
the well-built and solidly-fitted 
structure suffered little, and, 
fortunately, the son of Sir 
Charles and dame Jane, while 
inhabiting and repairing it, 
did not feel called upon to 
modernise _ it. The second 
baronet was a great agricul- 
turist, and there is a picture 
at Tredegar which shows him 
in the act of presenting a 
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t shorthorn bull to William IV. 
' in 1830. It will no doubt 
4 be an older member of this 





herd whose poleaxed — skull Sh kak Sona 
and horns hang in the _ hall Terten fens ( 
between Sir William’s silver 
hunting horns, with the in- Copyright 7HE RKING’S ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE 
scription that they belonged 
5 to the ox that was roasted whcele in Tredegar Park when and, as a captain in the 17.h Lancers, took part in the 
F Charles, the son and heir, came of age in 1815. Tredegar Balaclava Charge in_ 1855. But his elder brother’s death 
House is full of mementos of its nineteenth century owners, led him to turn his sword into a ploughshare, and, like so 
i all worthy inheritors of great traditions and animated with many of his family since the days when William Morgan 
a sense of their responsibilities to the inhabitants of the first sat for Monmouthshire under Philip and Mary, to ente! 
district where they have so long held a preponderant position Parliament. In the Lower House he remaing | until his father’s 
from a right and intelligent use of wealth and _ influence death in 1875 summoned him to the Upper one, where he 
The present Lord Tredegar is a very popular man in South gained a step in precedence by obtaining a viscountcy in 
Wales. A younger son of the man at whose coming of age 1906. His long life has been spent in the service of his 
the ox was roasted in 1815, and who was created Baron fellow-men. There is no branch of work or of play in 


Tredegar in 1869, Godfrey Charles Morgan entered the Army Monmouthshire in which he has not taken an_ acti 
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nterest l thr world of soci ty ind of sport, ot p ylitics 
ion and of education, he has ever been 
i prominent a most valued figure. There is no one who does 
irnestly wish that on the walls of the fine 
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I is not strange, seeing that the 
Samurai held his sword as 
precious a is own soul, that 
the art of the swordsmith was 
iccounted the highest in the 

ind, and that t e who were able to 
rve a blade whi would stand every 
test without turning edge gained for 
them \ 1 » distinction, W not 


cial position, and won renown and 
of Japan far 
1 by anyone in 


veneration in the annal 


ex eeding that attaine 


iny other art or cralt The names 
! the greatest of these are as imimor- 
ilon the seroll of fame as are those 


Kobo Daishi, the talented Buddhist 
int: Hideyoshi, the “ Monk y-faced 
| or Oishi Kura- 
suki, the leader ot the Forty-seven 


Konias, In the great temple of 
llachiman, th God of War, at 
Kamakura, among the relies of Yori 


mo, the founder of the Shogunate, 
ind other famous warriors, there may 
be seena beautiful, gleaming, flashing 
trip of teel, before which every 
Japanese bows his head and reverently 
draws his breath between his teeth, 


ro oit 3 regarded as something 
ilmost icred. It is a sword that has helped to carve 
lapanese history i. blade by Masamuné, the greatest sword- 


mith the land has ever produced. About the end of the 
thirteenth century he lived at Kamakura, which was at that 
eat of military power, and there practised his craft. A 
ighly-esteemed Japane friend told me of an incident of the 
reat sword-maker’s life, which I relate as showing something of 


tine the 


the heart of the man, hard and unrelenting as the steel he forged, 
ind of his temper, keen and flashing as his blades. Masamuné 
iad a son who assisted him in his work, but whom he had enjoined 
The son, however, 


never to pry too closely into his methods. 


10 was of a curious and enquiring nature, was continually 
arching for the key which would unlock his father’s secrets. 
The swordsmith had forbidden him ever to put his hand into 


the water in which the blades were hardened. Thinking that 
vere lay the solution of the mystery of the marvellously- 
tempered edge, which, before it was ‘ground, would rebound 
uninjured from a two-handed blow given by a strong man 
wainst cast iron, Masamuné, the younger, one day, while his 
| turned, dipped his hand into the vessel 
which held the water to ascertain its temperature. At that 
moment the master, with an unfinished blade in his hand, turned 
Without a moment's hesitation he struck a crashing 
is son only escaped death by stepping 

aside 


round, 


blow, trom which 


But though 
the blow 
missed the 
skull at 
which it 
was aimed, 
it severed 
the right 
arm at the 
shoulder, 
and to this 
day the 
son wl 


oO 


also rose 
to some 
distinction 
in the cralt 
—is known 
in history 
as Hidar 
Masa 

muné, or 
Left - hand- 
ed Masa- 
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old home which he treasures so fondly and fits so well may one 
day hang a picture of him, as companion to that of his ancestor 
of the Civil War-time, and like it bearing the inscription: 
“ Aged ninety.” Be 
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names of the three other greatest sword- 
makers of Japanese history are Muné- 
chika, who flourished in the tenth cen- 
tury, Muramasa, living towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, and Yoshi- 
mitsu, who was a contemporary of 
Masamuné’s. All the existing weapons 
which they made are now in public or 
private collections, and the domicile 
of every blade produced by the great 
masters is known. There are not 
many of them. Masamuné’s output 
in particular was very small, for he 
broke every blade that did not please 
him. One might about as _ reason- 
ably expect to find a Masamuné blade 
in a curio shop as look there for the 
egg of a dodo or a great auk; yet | 
have heard a tourist in all good faith 
ask a curio dealer in Kyoto if he would 
show him “some Masamuné swords, 
not too dear.” If only he could have 
known the meaning of the courteous 
smile with which the negative answer 
was given ! That narrow strip of flash- 
ing steel, to which I have already re- 
ferred, at Kamakura is probably worth 
as much as acrack six-cylinder motor 
car. Other swords by the great 
masters may be seen at the military museum at Shokonsha, 
Tokyo. These old Japanese swords have no rivals in the world. 
They excel even the celebrated blades of Toledo. 

At the famous factory on the Tagus I have seen wondrous 
marvels of the cutler’s art; blades of temper so true that they 
might be bent point to hilt and would spring back straight as 
before; and if you ran your eye along the razor edge you would 
find it neither swerved to left nor right by so much as the breadth 
of a single hair. I have szen there also a little round box into 
which was coiled what looked like a thick clock-spring. It had 
nothing to do with the life of a clock, however, but could play sad 
havoc with the life of a man, for, on being released, it sprang out 
with an angry hiss, as if raging at the confinement in which it had 
been kept, into a beautiful sword, straight and.true as an arrow. 
But the Japanese swords will not bend. ‘They were made of soft 
magnetic iron combined with hard steel, and the heating for 
tempering was done in a charcoal furnace. In the process the 
back and sides of the blade were protected by clay, and only a 
half-inch or so was left exposed. The edge of this fireclay cover 
was moulded by each maker into a particular design, which in 
the hardening transferred itself to the metal. These patterns 
are now among the surest means of identifying an unsigned 
blade. General Terauchi, the Minister of War, and Marquis 
lto—who did me the honour of showing me their mag- 
nificent 
collections 
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ot swords 
th em- 
selves 
— as they 
tenderly 
drew each 
blade from 
the simpie 
sheath of 
plain 
Hinoki 
woo d in 
which it 
was kept, 
would in- 
variably 
draw my 
attention to 
the pattern 
of the tem- 
pered edge. 
There were 
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pine trees bending in the wind, of 
various landscape scenes and so forth. 
A picture which will long live in my 
memory I witnessed through the kind- 
ness of Prince Gagarine, formerly 
Kussian Consul at Nagasaki. This 
eentleman’s beautiful collection — of 
swords and daggers and sword-guards 
was the first to arouse in me the 
desire to study the subject deeply and 
possess some samples of my own. One 
afternoon, saying he would show me 
something not everyone could see, he 
took me to the house of a friend. Ina 
beautiful room of about thirty mats a 
dozen or more Japanese gentlemen of 
the old school were kneeling. They 
were all members of a sword club. 
Each had brought one of his treasures 
with him, carefully wrapped in a bag 
of yellow cloth; and as each in turn 
slowly unwrapped and withdrew his 
weapon from its sheath there was 
the making of a picture that would 
have held thousands spellbound at 


Burlington House, could justice have been done to it. 
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by 


As each 


blade was produced there was a chorus of approval and admira 


tion from the bent heads, and every member i 
his hands and let the light play along the tempered edge. 


turn took it in 


There 


was much deep and erudite discussion, and I did not need to be 
told that tl ese were men who forty years ago held these weapons 





BY TEITSUGENDO SHORAAU, 


“They are all books about swords: 


sacred and 
dearer than 
life itself. 
The Japan 
ese litera 
ture of the 
sword 1s 
most volu- 
minous. In 
the study ot 
his beauti- 
ful country 
house at 
(iso, where 
Marquis 
lto keeps 
his sword 
rac ks, | 
noticed 
that one 
end of the 
room Was 
entirely 

overt eal 
with hun- 
dreds oft 
volumes on 
shelves. 


it would take a lifetime to 
master them,” the famous old statesman told me. 


One of the most famous metal-workers and sword-decorators 
of the eighteenth century was Iwamoto Konkwan (1743-1890). 
Wrought iron was the medium on whi¢h he mostly loved to 


demonstrate his skill. 
he has depicted a very favourite inci- 
dent in the life of a couple famous in 
Japanese history Yoshitsuné, half- 
brother of the first Shogun, Yoritomo, 
and Benkei, the strong, his quondam 
enemy, but afterwards his trusty hench- 
man and inseparable companion. ‘The 
lives of these two were a continuous 
record of daring and heroic deeds of 
prowess that would fill volumes. They 
are here depicted endeavouring to pass 
in disguise with two of their generals 
through the enemy’s lines in the Valley 
of Adaka. Observe the characteristic 
touch in the overhanging cherry branch, 
which is sufficient to convey to the 
Japanese mind the vision of a lovely 
vale in springtime, thickly clothed 
vith cherry trees, pink with blossom. 
Benkei, in front, has a deep-coloured 
copper face with silver eyes, a dot of 
shakudo for the iris and clothes of gold 
and shibuichi. Yoshitsuné, the third 
figure, has a face of silver and a gold 
hat. The two servants are of iron 


On a tsuba of this metal, superbly carved, 
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are of 


band round 
of carving 
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with copper hats. The cherry blossoms 
are of gold and silver \nother artist 
who attained vreat fame about the end 
of the eighteenth century was Tomo 
voshi. He also was a worker in hard 
refractory iron. [ found a_ splendid 
specimen of his work in which be had 
illustrated a very favourite myth—the 
dragon of the storms and snows, who 
lives about Mount Fuji, emerging from 
the clouds and ascending to his abode. 
The snow on Fuji is silver, also the 
dragon’s eyes; the rest is merely 
carved, but the real ésuba has a beauty 
and finish which an illustration cannot 
convey. A motive repeatedly found in 
Japanese art is 
was a faithful royalist samurai, writing 


Pakanori Kojima, who 


a poem on a cherry tree, encouraging 
the Emperor Go-Daigo (1319-1339). 
A truly excellent representation of this 
incident | found on an iron tsuba by 
Masaharu. Kojima’s rain coat 1s of 
shibuicht ; his armour of shibutcht inlaid 


with gold; the characters he is tracing 


vold, the che rry blossoms are of silver and cvold and the 


Kodjima’s head is of silver. A very delicate piece 


in 


vrought iron by Hidétoyo shows Yamabe-no 


Akashito, a famous poet, composing a poem, and as he traces 
rs with his brush they thereupon appear, like the 


the charact 
writings of 
It must not 
be thought, 
howe vy er, 
that the 
Japanese 
artists con 

fined them 

selves to 
mythical, 
historical 
and such 

like sub 

jects. Many 
of them 
delighted 
in wro- 
tesques. 
Ilere is a 
tsuba by 
Tetsugen 

do Shoraku 
in wrought 
iron, most 
skilfully 
and deeply 
carved, de 

picting a 
monkey 


the 


immortal Saint Kobo-Daishi, in the heavens. 





AN EVII SPURI1 i) KATSUBUMI 


catching a cuttle-fish, which denizen of their waters the Japanese 
esteem highly as article of food. The monkey is com 
pletely overlaid with shibuicht and has gold eyes, while the 
cuttle-fish is of copper. It is a very fine specimen of such 
work. <A curious grotesque by Katsubumi in iron shows an evil 
spirit in trouble. furious storm is raving, his umbrella has 





blown away, and to make matter 
worse he 1 tlire itened by a vicious 
cur. It is carved in high relief, the 
dog only being overlaid with siiver. 
An exceedingly beautiful ésuba, by Tsu 
Jinpo,in rich bla k shakudo, illustrate 

the beautiful lesend of Mio-no-matsu 
bara. <A fisherman finds a robe of 
feathers hanging on a tree, and is about 
to carry it off when a beautilul fairy 
Lhe fisherman 


declines to give it up until she dances 


appears and claims It. 


before him, one of the dances known 


Lhis she does to an 


accompaniment of celestial music, and 


only to the gor 


then flies away to the moon, her home 


These simple touches, so characteristic 
ally Japanese—the net, the feather coat 
and the fisherman looking upwards at 
the unseen fairy dancing in the air 

are quite sufficient to convey the whole 
story, for everyone knows it by heart 
The tsuba has a gilt band round it, th 
birds are gold, the fisheriman’s fa | 


silver bronze and the coat of featl 
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is of copper and gold. The Japanese are very fond of depicting 
their gods of luck in anything but a reverent spirit. Phere 
were seven of them (Shi Fukujin), and they are often to be 
found it on the spree” together. On a brass ésuba by Psuneé- 

| in artist who worked chiefly in this metal, Hétei, one of 
the seven, is shown awaking with a headache after a carouse, 
ihe eat of the long tisen sun having disturbed his lumbers 
under a pine tree Phe thudo tsuba of a giart leaning on the 
top ol uy sa imple ot the tinest 
work of the present day. It is by 
Shinryo, wi now living. | was 
unable to discover if it had any alle- 


yrical and ume it Is 


f ning, 
merery a | mitasy ol the 


pre 
artist's 


Imavination. It is « 


U jual im workman- 
ship to anything | have ever seen. The 
Snow cap! sliver, the eye are ot cold 


and copper, the birds of gold. The figure 
and mountain are in high relief. 
Herrxpert G. PONTING. 


IN THE ° 
GARDEN. 


Wo Dl 


HloLLins IN THI AND AND FOR 
Hlepat 

T this season of the year out 

thoughts turn to the ever 

green shrubs that seem to 


bring warmth to the garden 


and woodland when the 
borders are deserted and the de iduous 
trees berelt of their foliace. We have SHAKUDO TSURA 


long tried to press home to planters ot 


gardens the merits of the beautiful Llolly, its leaves now glinting 


in the winter sunshine and the berries glowing with colour. 
As we have mentioned before, it is a mistake, when the condi- 
tions are not absolutely congenial, to try to acclimatise foreign 


trees of doubtful hardiness, beautiful and desirable as they may 


be, like some of the tender conifers. It is useless to battle against 
climate and soil when loss of precious time is too likely to be the 
only and most disappointing result. Far better to be content 
with well-assured success than risk failure while such grand 
material of indigenous growth lies ready to hand. It matters 


little in which county our lot may be cast ; ro 


qualms 


Holly will give us 
it is equally happy North or South in our British Isles. 


It will thrive in any soil, rich or poor, bog only excepted, and, 
when fully established, is afraid ot neither wind nor frost not 

orching summer heat. It is scarcely too much, indeed, 
to say m tts favour that no evergreen tree of temperate 
climes can surpass, even if it can equal, a_ well-grown 


No 


ould have given their 


example of this common tree. wonder then that our most 


skilfal vrowers s| 


best eflorts to produce new varieties, 


some of which are of remarkable 


beautv. Many of them are admirably 
adapted for semi-cultivated woodland 
which often goes by the name ol 


wilderness, where the natural growth 
is partly cleared to make room fot 
flowering shrubs and 
character. But for 
the woodland proper we want nothing 
better than the sort with which 
Nature has provided us. The Holly 
may be asociated with other shrubs. 
It is, unfortunately, of slow growth, 
but this is atoned for by planting 
things that mature more quickly in 
proximity to it. When the roots have 
become firmly established in the soil 
the growth develops more rapidly, 
and it is even more necessary in the 
case of the Holly than of other shrubs 


specimens ot 


trees of suitable 


to plant carefully, giving the roots a 
good soil and ample space to spread. 
The object of having other shrubs of 
less interest and beauty near the 


Hollies is, that they may act as BRASS TSUBA 


‘nurse trees,” and having fulfilled 

their mission may be removed to enable our beautiful 
native evergreen to reveal its true character. It matters not 
whether the woodland is of Chestnut, Oak or any other 
tree, Hollies planted among them are in perfect keeping, 
especially when they are on the fringe of the wood- 
land. Ihe bright green of the leaves is never out. of 


harmony with deciduous trees and shrubs, and brings to the 
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landscape a picturesque beauty. We are repeating now the words 


we have written before, nanely, when we come Hollies 


well placed and well c ired for, in a roadside plantation, we 


upon 
mav 


take it for granted that we are within the precincts of a well- 
ordered English home. <A great virtue possessed by the Holly 
is its willingness to live under other trees. It is generaily 


upposed that nothing will exist under the Beech, but the Hollv 
We remember some years ago passing by a 
belt of Beech trees on the fringe of a 
park; but as the noble 
proportion of the Beech was the under- 


certainly succeeds. 


noticeable as 


growth of Holly. The growth was 
spreading and vigorous, without the 


slightest trace of any ill-effects from 
the shade of the 
natural combination may be seen. One 
is often in evidence in chalk districts, 
that of the Holly with the 
White Beam-tree. This beautiful ever- 
yreen seems always to fit into the 
picture, and without it our English 
woodlands are bereft of an essential 
part of their sylvan beauty. 

Welcome as the Holly is in the 
woodland, it makes an excellent hedge. 
In Mr. Dallimore’s recently published 
work, “ Holly, Yew and Box,” 
most useful practical information is 
given on this tree or shrub, whichever 
one is pleased to call it, for forming 

On page 32 it is mentioned 
that when planting Holly hedges it is 
necessary to work the ground well to a 
depth of 2ft.; more especially is this 
the case if the land is naturally hard. 
Plants from rft. to 5ft. may be obtained, 
but it is not desirable, except for very 
special purposes, to have plants much higher than 5ft., as afte 
that they difficult to transplant with safety. The 
position of the hedge is of no great importance, as Hollies 
thrive in partial shade and full sun and on a variety of soils. 
The time of planting may either early autumn or late 
spring. The plants selected should show ‘signs of vigorous 
constitution, have good ‘“leads"’ and be well provided with 
branches to within a few inches of the ground. ‘The distance 
apart at which the plants should be placed will depend entirely 
upon their size, anything from rft. or 15in. to 3ft. 6in. being 
desirable. If the soil has been removed from the roots for purposes 
of transit it will be advisable to prune the branches a little to 
counterbalance the ill-effects of root disturbance. 


trees. Sometimes a 


mingled 


some 


hedges. 


PRESENT DAY 


become 


be 


Care should be 
taken to work the soil well in among the roots and a good watering 
should be given as soon as the plants are in position. If the 
roots seem to be at all dry, they should be watered before being 
placed in the ground. To keep the bottoms well clothed, it is 
advisable to check the upward tendency, so as to throw the 
strength into the lower 
Some people prefer to plant a mixture 
of Holly and White Thorn, about 
four or five of the latter to one of 
the Holly. This makes a strong fence 
and is cheaper than planting all Holly. 
The sides and top of the hedge should 
be clipped back at least once a year. 
This work may be done either in 
spring or autumn, April being a good 
time, as young growth then quickly 
appears to hide mutilated leaves. If 
the usual cutting back 1s persevered 
in a hedge soon becomes very dense, 
and it is almost impossible to see into 
it. This is sound advice. 


branches. 


A WISE PRACTICE. 
ONE of the recent developments towards 
making the Royal Gardens, Kew, more 
interesting and instructive to the general 


the unobtrusive 


history of 


public is placing of an 


framed the more popular trees. 
This history is attached in a prominent place 
on the trunk of We hope this 
practice will be extended, as great ignorance 
the 


the tree, 


exists as to whether even some ol most 


ISUNESHIGE 


familiar of trees belong to our own land or 
have been introduced from other countries. Many regard the Horse-chestnut 
asa native tree, through its popularity in parks and gardens, but the following 
notes are given which dispel such erroneous conceptions: ‘* Horse-chestnut— 


Nat. Or. 
cultivated in Western 


HLorse-chestnut, 
middle of 
Northern Greece. In 
uttains a stature of 100 feet, and 


Esculus Hippocastanum, Sapindacee rhe 


which has been Europe since the the 


sixteenth century, is a native of the mountains of 


favourable situations it as a flowering tree 


of the largest size is the most beautiful of those that are hardy in Britain. 
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It is a favourite tree for forming 
avenues, a notable example of which 
may be seen at Bushey Park in 
Middlesex. Its timber is scft and not 
very durable, but is used in the manu- 
facture of toys and domestic utensils. 
Its nuts are of but little value, being 
ur fit for man’s ure; they are, how- 
ever, eaten by some animals.” A 
concise and useful account of this 
popular tree. el 
THE CHRISTMAS-TREE FAMILY. 
Now that the markets and shops 
are being flooded with evergreen 
shrubs of various sizes and shapes 
which are intended for use at Christ- 
mas, it may be cf interest to draw 
attention to the value of these plants 
for the shrubbery and woodland, The 
plant which is by far the most exten- 
sively employed for Christmas-trees 
is the Norway Spruce Fir (Picea 
excelsa), frequently catalogued by 
nurserymen as Abies excelsa This 
is a native of Northern Europe, 
being most extensively found in 
Norway, and it is frequently referred 
to as the Burgundy Pitch-tree, owing 
to the large quantity of resin found 
within its tissues. Although = so 
common, this Norway Spruce forms 
a very handsome tree when well 
grown, and as it will thrive in any 
well-drained soil, deserves to be more 
widely planted than it is at present 
In addition to the original plant, 
there are now quie a number of 
handsome varieties, differing chiefly 
in shape and the colour of the 
foliage. Among the best of these 
are the Golden Spruce (Picea excelsa 
aurea), which has beautiful sea green 
leaves tipped with gold; P. e. 
elegans, a graceful but dwarf-growing 
plant, rarely exceeding 6ft. in height; 
P. e. pumila glauca, a small-growing 
shrub or tree with glaucous green 
foliage; and P. e. py;ramidalis, a 


conical and slow-growing variety that 





is often used to advantage on the 
rockery. All are perfectly hardy, 
and like the type are not at ail 


particular as to soil and situation, 
hence they may be regarded as one 
of the most valuable groups of ever- 
green trees and shrubs. Although 
these plants, as stated above, wiil 
grow in almost any situation, there is 
no doubt that they thrive best in 
rather low-lying positions, where 
their growth will be more rapid than 
where they are expo-ed to drought 
and gales, F. W. H. 


. . . 
FERSEYS AT 
. . 
- MINLEY. 
T is a very great pleasure 
to reproduce photographs 
of some of the Jerseys 
kept at Minley, as the 
owner, besides being de- 
voted to the breeding of live- 
stock, is one of those country 
gentlemen who have a livelier 
sense of the _ responsibilities 
than of the privileges attaching 
to the ownership of land. He 
might almost be described as 
indispensable in his own dis- 
trict. The estate, it may be 
said, is situated just on the 
borders of Hampshire, Surrey 
and lLerkshire, and has _ for 
its centre a_ fine residence, 
notable for its fine grounds, 
beautified by rhododen- 
drons and the many pines 
and shrubs which grow there 
to perfection. Mr. Laurence 
Currie is a considerable em- 
ployer of labour, some 200 
pairs of hands finding work on 
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is possible, ughit the 
merits of independence, and his 
schemes for their help are all 
worked out with the end in 
view that this virtue should be 
encouraged, Thus the work 
men are taught to pay into 
club, from which they receive 
7s. 6d. a week in case of illne 
Chev are thus not dependent on 
charity. So likewise in winter, 


when less discriminating land 


wners often demoralise then 
yo ple by lavish gifts, Mr. 

urrie, who believes that 
Providence helps those who 
help themselve " directs his 
attention to finding work for 
them. This he does in his 
woods and on his estate. The 


men themselves very much 


prefer to receive wages rathet 
than wilts of money or in kind. 
Of course, we do not mean at 
all to say that Mr Currie’s 
sympathies do not go out in 
practical shape to those who, in 
the language of the Prayer Book 
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‘“‘are in any way afflicted or 
distressed,” but the general rule 
he goes by is, as far as possible, 
to find a task for idle hands; 
and the home farm, it must be 
said, has needed a great deal of 
work since he took up the 
breeding of Jerseys about eight 
years ago. It consists of 300 
acres of land so poor that in 
summer it is necessary to 
resort to artificial food fot 
the stock. To make bad 
into good land is an impos- 
sible feat except in very 
peculiar circumstances, but 
Mr. Currie, with care and 
good management, has effected 
a most marked improvement. 
Originally the herd of Jerseys, 
consisting of eight cows and 
one bull, Reminder Sovereign, 
was purchased from __ the 
Island by Mr. F. G. Bur 
roughs for the purpose ol 
supplying the Manor House 
with butter and milk; but, as 
has often happened in the case 
of these beautiful animals, the 
owner grew to takea great pride 
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in them as animals, and since its 
establishment the herd has been con- 
verted into one of the best in the 
country. Six years agoa bull named 
Golden Summer was purchased. He 
had been a great prize-winner in his 
day, and left some excellent stock be- 
hind him. He was bred by a famous 
Jersey owner and bought from Mr. A. 
P. Pocock. Two years later another 
bull, Twylish King, was bought from 
Mr. Alexander ; this bull has also done 
excellent service in the herd, and 
there is good reason for believing 
that many of his calves will have 
a great future before them. He is a 
grand old bull with remarkably fine 
withers, grand skin and head and looks 
the picture of health. <A heifer, Mint, 
of his begetting has been very 
successful in the show- ring, having 
won in the course of last year a 
first, two second and_ two _ third 
prizes in addition to reserves and 
other cards. Another daughter, Moss 
Rose, is a very fine, well-grown heifet 
with the skin of a milker, a remark- 
able udder and long body. She was 
third at the Newcastle Show this year, 
and has obtained many other prizes 
and medals. 
has distinguished herself at several 





MOSS ROSE 


of the best cows in the herd is Mary, bred by Mr. Currie 


leading 


and sired by Reminder Sovereign. (Her dam 


house, one of ten heifers imported in 
1g00.) She is a cow of great milk- 
ing capacity, with a wonderful udder 
when in show form. Besides being 
a prize-winner, and giving 1,000gal. 
of milk during the year, she ts a regular 
breeder and a very fine cow in the 
head and withers and of whole colour. 
She is now six vears old and, in all 
probability, will appear in the show: 
ring next year. Another cow to be 
admired is Brunette III., bred by Mr. 
Loader Brown and bought in 1905. 
She is a daughter of Moses (8,295) 
and grand-daughter of Eminent 11. 
(6,546), a bull exported to the United 
States, where he was sold for £2,400. 
Drusilla, bought at the same sale, 
is another very promising cow. She 
is by Cowslip’s Glory out of Dane, 
by Rattler. A young cow with a 
future is Pretty Bess, with a small 
but well-shaped udder. She has given 
750gal. of miik during the year. Lady- 
like Lad was imported in the spring of 
this year and took a prize at Newcastle 
and at Gloucester. He isa fine young 
bull, and if he keeps on improving, 
which he looks like doing, he is likely 
to win great distinction in the ring, as 
he is developing into a grand bull. His 
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Another of the same age is May Queen, who 


Cne 


was Charter- 
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head and shoulders are splendid, and he has a well-set tail, fine 
skin, great length of quarters and looks all over a promising sire. 


QUEEN. 


He is by that noted bull 
Stockwell, who was sold to 
America for £2,300. Iwo 
other excellent cows are 
Mischief, out of Vigget, by 
Golden Summer, a three year 
old, very shapely, with a 200d 
udder, whole colour, and 
Maple, a two year old just 
calved. In the herd a 
dex Isilon has long been come 
to on what occasionally is a 
controverted point, 
the time at which = calves 
should be removed. They 
are taken away at once, and 
the bull calves” are im 
mediately sold. This is a 
practice that might with 
advantage be copied on many 


namely, 


farms, because in the course 
of a year far too many bulls 
are reared, with the result 
that thei market value 
is considerably depreciated. 


Some owners of pedigree stock appear to think that any bull 
who comes from the herd is worth keeping for the purposes of 
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ale if not for use, with the result that there is a great multiplica- 
tion of inferior animals. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
deny the difficulty of judging the possibilities of a bull calf 
at a very early age, as even the most expert judges are as likely 


as not to make a mistake; but, on the whole, the safest and most 


economical practice is that followed at Minley, of disposing of 
the bull calves for whatever they will fetch practically as soon as 
they are born. \ point on which great stress is laid at the 
farm is the supply of clean water to the stock; without this 

wecess is, practically speaking, impossible. Yet the ordinary 
farmer is only beginning to understand that cleanliness in 


the water supply and cleanliness in the dairy are of the 
very essence f good dairy-farming. ihe quality of the 
milk is seriously affected when cattle only have impure ot 
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WHEN THI RED GODS CALL. 


t Abroad, by Il. F. Walla F.ZS. Illustrated, (Lcenemans.) 
™~ FEVENSON may have been right (and he ought to have known, 
if anyone) when he said that the world was a poor sort of 
pla for gipsy-fol The ** Wanderlust” may, to some of 
s, be the curse that Fielding would have it for all Yet, after 
reading books like this, the deduction is rather one of pity for those 
in whose blood is no restless hankering after what lies ** back of the 
ta es If his record is any reflection of his mood and it cann ot, SO natu- 
rally is it written throughout, well be otherwise Mr. Wallace must have 
Known clo is times Curing his two years of sport in four continents lle 
ppears to hav one afterthe big game without all the panoply of modern 
millionaire hunters, yet also without all the drawbacks of insullicient means ; 
i fuct, with a Rauppy thiedium ol opportunity and resources which have 
vpped him almirably as guide, philosopher and friend to others ambitious 
t lo likewis \part from the mere narrative of arduous stalks after wapitl, 
' deer, antelo und other game in both hemispheres, all of which is well 
told in tl unavoidably conventional manner of such descriptions, there is 
constierauble vaiu in this comparative ard recent synopsis ol the big- 
n rou solu word, and all weo have the preservation of wild animals 
at heart will t | his criticisms of game laws in Africa or in British Columbia, 
as well as his suggestions for the amelioration of deer in New Zealand, 
with the close attention which ts their due l ver.w ere the story is the 
ime: a reluctant admission that the big game is alling off, and that the 
the nds of other days are now represente!] by tens, Tue late Arthur 
N mann, almost alon among thos: qualified to spe ‘k on such a matter, 
red that the wild animals were, if anything, on the increase round abou 
\! Kenia under the operation of recently-revised game laws; but such a 
' 1 rar It is nearly always a question of dwindling to vanishing point, 
' there are no sadder pictures in Mr. Wallace’s book than the two photo- 
t sS shown In instructive juxtaposition, ol tanre cows now grazing over 
territ ry once roamed over by wild buttaloes Phe causes of depletion on the 
Noh American Continent, which has suffered most of all during recent years, 
ire many, and some seem beyond control. But such a sacrifice of wapiti as 
that made and permite r the sake of the noble animal’s teeth, the official 


mbol of the benevolent Order of Elks, is a scandal to any nation that calls 
itself sportsmanlike Beside these despoilers, who slay thousands of these 


idid deer, merely to wear their teeth on a vulgar badge, the old-time 


Incians, who slew the buffalo fur, at any rate, their robes, were sportsmen of 
a high order Of wapiti-stalking as it is to-day Mr. Wallace has a very poor 
opinion, rating it imme uwurably lower than deer-stalking on the hill in 
Scotland, Seeine that the best bulls invatiably hide in covert, with an alert 
hirem on guard, tl stalking is too fluky to command much admiration on 
the part of those who have known gloricus spert in the open It seems, 


from what he writes on the subject, that the game laws in North America are 


a curious blend of high aims and hopeless inefficiency. Thus, for animal 
sanctuaries like the Yellowstone Park, of which he gives a most entertaining 
account, the author has nothing but praise and pleads strongly for 
many smatler reserves on similar lines, In British Columbia, on the other 
hand, excellent and adequate game laws are rendered nugatory by reason of 
the exemptions, The liberties accorded to the Indians are bad enough, but 
the privileges of the ** ree miner” are simply licentious, for anyone who is 
prospecting (and who is not, if it suits him ?) may kill bull, cow or calf for 
meat, slaying beasts by the score in such weather that he can eat but little 
at must leave the rest to rot in the sun, Such licence as this must 


hasten the disappearance of all the wild game that is the special object of 
protection in parks like the Yellowstone and that of which Banff is the centre. 
From British Columbia we are taken to New Zealand, and Mr. Wallace gives 


an uncompromising picture of the trash ’ which predominates in the deer 


country, which will come as a shock to those who have hitherto only been 
allowed to real carefully-edited reports of the magnificent success that has 
attended the introduction of red deer into that distant Colony. The propor- 
tion of malformed stags, he declares, is beyond all belief, and until these and 
other rubbish are systematically weeded out and new blood introduced to 
bring the stock up to its former standard the vaunted deer of New Zealand 
will continue to be a sorry lot As for the stalking itself, it is, in his 
opinion, far more arduous than in Scotland; but, with timely reform on 


the part of the authorities, the sport there may yet be splendid A 
brief visit to Japan is deseribed, with much incidental reference to 
the seemingly unavoidable attractions of tea-girls, and an amusing, if some- 


what lengthy, account of the curious rites of sawing off the horns of sacred 
deer Nor did the author enjoy sport of a peculiarly exciting description in 
India, where chinkara and such small deer had to satisly one without 
credentials to those in authority 


Phe most interesting episode mentioned 
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stagnant water to drink. By means of pipes beautifully 
clean water is laid on to the cowhouse direct from a large 
lake. On many estates it has become a pressing question, this 
of water. Previously firmers were not so particular, and 
purchasers of milk did not rely so much on the analyst, who 
to-day is speedily able to detect the presence of impurities 
in the produce of the dairy. The consequence is that there 
is a keen and wide demand on the part of the tenant 
farmers that the arrangements for the supply of pure water 
should be so improved as to facilitate the making of pure 
butter and the proper supply of drinking water to the herd. 
Here the problem has been very satisfactorily solved, and 
many would, no doubt, be glad if they were able to copy 
the system. 


TURE. 


on the occasion of his Indian trip is that of a panther being pitted against 
a wild boar in a yard surrounded by walls 25{t. high. The panther was so 
terrified that it leaped high enough to touch the coping with its fore paws, 
Then the boarslewit. It was in British East Africa that Mr. Wallace met with 
his most varied sport, shoo.ins everything available, from bushbuck to zebras, 
though the latter sport was too much like shooting ponies to give much satis- 
faction, He was disappointed of a good buffalo head, and this is the occasion for 
very sound comment on the hardships of the present limit to a single head, aa‘ 
the temptation thereby thrown in the way of the ungodly. You come ona 
bull hidden in the bush, with your nerves so strained that everything is 
magnified, and with an excited native gun-bearer shouting to you to shoot. 
You shoot, and the one head permitted by your licence proves a wretched 
one. Would it not, asks Mr. Wallace, be possible to make allowance 


“ 


for such cases olf genuine misapprehension” by letting the sportsman 
forfeit the poor head and have a chance at a_ better ? his is one 
of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent years, full 
of the joy f the outdoor life, yet with many shrewd observations 
and criticisms of lasting value, while in his passing references to the sportsmen 
and spor:tswomen of his wanderings—the Frenchman who practised pistol- 
shooting to give the coup de crndce to his first Uger; the lady who shot a 
crocodile; the ‘oiled and curled Assyrian bull” who faced a stalk in New 
Zealand with disastrous results—he displays those gleam. of humour so often 
wanting in records of this sort Ilere and there a little slip cannot pass 
unnoticed. Mr. Wallace does not, for some reason or other, seem to know 
rhe table of heads on page 103 is clearly 
out of place after information on rabbit-poisoning, and should have been 


that z ology includes ornithology 


inserted earlier ia the chapter. But the blemishes are few, and the book 
remains 2 vivid and interesting chronicle of wanderings more varied than 


those usually compassed in a single volume F.G A, 


LITERARY NOTES. 
The Wanderings of a Naturalist. 


DR. HANS GADOW, who has long since won for himself an assured 
position as a morphologist, or, to use a more familiar though less 
exict term, as an anatomist, has, curing recent years, proved himself 
capable of splendid work in the field His latest volume, 7Arough 
Southern Mexico (Witherby and Co.) proves a most delightful book ; 
his pages glow with enthusiasm, and to all who have a love for outdoor natural 
history will prove irresistibly fascinating. So great a wealth of facts indeed 
does he spreid before us that the task of presenting a selection therefrom, by 
way of indicating the scope of his book, has proved one of no small 
cifiiculty, Dr, Gadow can claim a thorough working knowledge of Southern 
Mexico, and though he has much that is interesting to tell us of the people 
thereof, it is his work as a naturalist that shall be selecte 1 for comment here. 
One of the most impressive features of animal life in tropical countries Is the 
extraordinary abundance in which certain creatures are m:t with in favoured 
spots. Here is an account of a flying visit to the forest region of Presidio: 
**Whilst rambling along the edge of the forest we became conscious of 4 
noise resembling the mutter of a distant sawmill, but on our reaching the 
»ther side of a cluster of trees this sound grew into a roar like that of steam 
wsc’ping from many engines, mingled with the sharp and piercing scream ol 
saws. It came from a meadow containing a shallow pool of rain-water. In the 
wet grass, in its stalks and onthe ground hopped aout hun Ireds of large green 
tree-frogs; nearer the pool they were to be seen in thousands, and in the water 
itself there were tens of thousands. Hopping, jumping 


crawling, sliding, getting 


>> 
hold of each other, or sitting still . the solitary males sat on their haunches 
and barke! solemnly, with their resounding vocal bags protruding. . . 

rhe din was sv great that it was with difficulty that we caught the remarks 
that we shouted, although we were standing only a few feet apart.” But the 
sequel is no less striking. The pool wherein these frogs were assembled 
occupied ‘‘ rather more than the area of a tennis lawn,” yet herein had 
collecte] some thousands of frogs, for the purpose of spawning; and this 


spawn, representing some one hundred million eggs, covered both water and 
ground thickly. But in the morning, when we returned to photograph the 
scene, Lo! 


not a frog was lefi—*‘the water had all evaporated, and the 
whole place wis glazed over with dried up spawn!” Mexican frogs and 
toads appear to be unusually musical, for the author, when camping out at 
La Kaya, was serenaded, as soon as night fell, by toads which ** began to mutter, 
to trill, or to mew like kittens” ; while on another occasion frogs and toads were 
**all the while keeping up a low concert of whining, muttering, barking and 
snarling!” One might suppose that these wanderings in distant lands were m ade 
up of days and nights of unalloyed delight. But such, unhappily, was far from 


the case, for Dr. Gadow and his wife, who accompanied him, were called uvoet 
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to endure 
Intolers 


many often serious discomforts and, at times, even danger. 





ile heat and thirst had to be borne with fortitude; these were among 
the minor troubles, More serious were the nights when from heat and the 
attacks of gnats and other venomous insects both rest and sleep became 
impossible. The daylight, too, had its terrors. 
lagoons and on the shore for animals of 


In hunting among the 
various kinds he made an unwilling 
dreaded **jigger,” which, 
burrowing under the toes, just under the nail, of those who walk barefooted, 
causes most painful swellings. 


personal acquaintance with the sand-flea or 
Incidentally he shows how, like the sleeping 
sickness in Africa, this pest has been spread along trade routes by infected 
native carriers. Tnus, within the last few decades this sand-flea has not only 
crossed the whole of the South American Continent, but has even found its 
way into Madagascar. Though of the blood-sucking vampire bats the author 
has little that is new to tell us, his remarks thereon are, nevertheless, extremely 
interesting, and probably h-re for the first time tne layman will find a 
description of the strange form of the stomach which distinguishes these 
remarkable creatures. O/ the people he encountered he draws some delightful 


pictures. Their dress, or lack of it, and their manners and customs are all 
that will make this 


book treasured even by those who are but mildly interested in the natural 


cescribed, and with a delicious touch of humour 
history portions thereof! W. P. Pycrarr, 
The Evolution of the House. 

The majority of books on architecture are so dull and heavily laden with 
technical terms that 
reader to Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow’s brightly-written volume, 7e 
House (Eveleigh Nash). Mr. 


to insist upon the human interest of his subject, In his view, 


a special welcome will be extended by the general 
English 
Sparrow avoids technicalities and is careful 
which is 
surely the right one, th 


story of **how cabins became halls, and how these 


ON THE 


I. DITED BY 
GOLF IN CHRISTMAS 
“ IIERE'S the best 


the question that is being ask 


HoLipAys. 

place to go for golf at Christmas ?” is 
cd rather often just about 
this season in many golf clubs, and at once the air grows 


dense with a cloud of witness to the transcendent 


merits 
of this, that, or the other course—so many men, so many 
sentiments. *“*If vou want sun, my dear fellow, of 


course is not the slightest use stopping thi. side of the Riviera,” is the 


comment of one man, and perfectly correct, too ** Riviera, my dear fellow,” 


says another, with the note of scorn in which the true Briton pitches any 
reference to a country 


all that way 


cross the sea. 
You'll 


climate im 


**Waat the Di-kens do you want to go 
for? 
milder 


the South of 


get a 
Cornwall.” 
Ile, too, is wise in_ his 
eeneration, He has made 
istatement ol fact, of true 
fact, and has skilfully 
avoided touching the real 
point of the previous com- 
mentator, 


that while you 


vet a mild climate’ in 


Cornwall you do not get 
the Riviera sun, Unfortu. 
nately, too, the good (or, 
let us soy, the best) Cornish 
links are not on the mild 
side, There are Lelant, 
Newquay, St. Ives, St. 
none ol 


Enojoc, Bude 


them quite looks the sun, 


if he be there to see, in 
the face. Most of them 
turn their backs on where 
he ought to be, Sull, 
there are, z2long the South 
Coast, such mild golfing 
resorts (would it be just 
to call them resorts for 
mild golf?) as Torquay, 


Sidmouth, Exmouth and so 
on eastward to the various 


courses about Bourne- 
mouth and in the New 
Forest. But there is always 
this to remember—that 


daylight-saving, 
by some twenty-five 
minutes later 
the sun, in West Cornwall 


you are 
setting ol 


as compared with London, 
You lose this increasingly 
as you work eastward 
again. 
Tuk Moray Firru. 

There are people who 
tell you (what is there that 
people will not tell you ?) 
that the 
climate in the British Isles 


mildest winter 
is to be found on the shores 
of the Moray F rth That 
is aS Much as to say that 


MR. #H. 
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halls grew into castles, palaces, mansions, cottages, towns” is ‘fa social 
history more intimate than any other.” Closely bound up with the evolution 


of the house is, of course, the history of woman—the drama of sex Ine 
growth of respect for wom:n on the part of men, and of intelligence in the 
women themselves, led to a desire for greater domestic comfort. As Mr. 
(the 


ways 


Sparrow observes, ‘Sunless we keep it constantly before our minds 


changes in the treatment of women) we cannot understand the 


in’ which houses were built by domestic manners and _ tralitions,” 


He thus briefly summarises the three causes of progress in domestic arch 


tecture. ‘*(1) Fear, with a wish to get away from danger; (2) Comfort— 
an ideal wonderfully slow in its development. R-:finement ant privacy did 
not exist in early times; (3) A desire to protect women foilow:d by a feeling 
Phe book 
** Tne Dawn of Home Life,” Saxon characteristics, the Norman house and hali, 


Gothic and Tudor Elizabethan 


of som: respect for ther kind genius. contains chapters on 


home, and Jacobean mansions and ** The 
Renaissance and Ourselves.” On modern architecture and house-building 
Mr. Sparrow has some pointed remarks to make. ‘* Critics have much to 
say about good houses built for 


the well-to-do, and this phase of modern 


architecture is quiet and beautiful, Still, the rich are quite strong enough to 
fight their own battles, while persons with narrow means are at the mercy of 
speculative builders, whose tride has ruined many a fair district. One need 
not hesitate to affirm that our modern vilias and fi .s are very sellom so well 
built as were the granaries an! baras of the fourteenth an] filteenth centuries 


” 


In other words, clerks are not so well loige| as hay an! straw use l to be. 


Che author of this well-illustrated volume has contrived to deal with the 
human sile of the English house in a way which is both readable and instruc. 
tive. His is the true historic metho l, and he combines consi lerable learning 


with a breadth of view not often to be found in books on this subject, 


GREE? 


LLUTCHINSON. 





for your Cuhristmas golf you had better go to Nairn or Lossiemouth. But, 
iwain, the daylight-saving question is one of importance, and you lose the 
There is only just time, in those latitudes, 


le ju ile 


daylight quickly as you go North 


rounl the links twice, hardly a interval for 
It is to be 
more, as in the West of Cornwall, but you will not get as long daylight, and the 


’ 
ITere, 


pleasant enough when it is calm, but when th: win | bevins to blow from the east 


to scampert viving a 


luncheon. believe | that vou miy get as much sunshine here, and 


air is keener. and all down the East Coast, the winter weather is 


the Southerner wishes himself in some warmer place—whether of this world 


or the next Ju t across the Channel, near LB nuloune, there is Le 


] “ 
aud, lying on a Ww 


Pouquet, 


ster COdst, It has suclier Irom the keen east; but it can 
hard in that portion 
of ** La Belle France,’ 


Tuk CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Fhe Channel Islanis 
are worth considering. Less 
distant than the Riviera 
(Cheaper, too, if that is a 
weight in the scale), 
they are also less sunny, 
but perhaps they are 
just as mild as the Riviera, 
and they are sunnier 


than Cornwall — further 


souh, 1} not so far west, 
as the latter, s0 they solve 
thedaylight-saving problem 
about equally well, It is 
difficult to advise whether 
Jersey or Guernsey should 
be given the preference. 
The former taught the 
Vardons, Kay and others 
how to play, and if there ts 
any of that sort of epidemic 
in the air it would be well to 
goto Jersey and try to catch 


it; but Guernsey’s golf has 


bolder natural features. 
Sull, it has not produced a 
Vardon. soth these island 


courses are of the real sea 
side kind, and this you will 
not find in the sun of the 
Riviera, nor at Pau or 
Liarritz, or, further again, 
in Egypt or the Canaries. 
Further than this the 
Christmas golier is not 
very likely to trip it. So 
we may leave him there, 
with so much advice that 
he may be puzzled which 
piece ol it to take, There 
remains, however, peace in 
the soul of the adviser, in 
the conviction that no man 
will follow his advi 
There is no responsibility. 
f) By 


thought why not 


way ol an 


COLT. 


Bembridge ? 
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Tue § , ~ nineties; he played well then, but he plays better now and, indeed, seems 
! , Aly | ‘ s his wor ' to vo on playing better with advancing years Ilis name is a synonym for 
t t **(jreat Golfer I ' lethods at a Gla - those qualities «of h rd trying, never giving in, and putting diabolically 
whereit Mr Pfiit i veral ninat tl ; to say out which go to make the periect foursome player, and in all the world of 
tl \ ‘ reat t ri » ff ther with Taylor, he illus’ rated golf there is no better partner. Especially is Mr. Colt a wonderfully 
. we i tl many ls to avoid Now good putter; but let the learner beware of copying him, for his methods 
! lo at ul wit Dr. Car rs, nd they ar defy imitation First he sits well down to the ball, though not with 
revea } ] tt one by his photographic, th tl much-bent knee which usually goes with that attitude; then he has 
' t ** Secret t Go Swi ur | I ls rather in advance of the club-head, and, finally, most of that 
interpretation of a n photograph ri head is not on the ground atall, but in the air. Mr. Colt has apparently 
tion the ret . nothing but the extreme heel to hit 
“ $a du ' , with; he gets over the difficulty in 
i been writter i many photo some mysterious manner and by 
' t pt ‘ ill we pure force of that genius in which 
' ray ' what w the imitator will probably find him. 
todo a W ant I self lacking. Mr. Celt bulks largest 
t game in fact li w ! t in the public eye in connection with 
‘ y to ' ry, W Sunningdale; he is never tired o 
b . va var working at the course, and has lately 
' bhi | or ae ) succ 1 in improving almost out of 
i t ly ri thap existence the one or two weak spots 
' mor ra A that once existed there. Ile has 
The cl i ' rf played a great deal of goli at 
» | ' i metl ‘ St Andrews with considerable 
y r n their ty! success, has been in the semi-final of 
certal " quali the amateur championship and has 
ti ) ‘ t t t i } laved for | ngland in the Inter- 
! se hav wht to move national match; moreover, if the 
lin in a variety ’ selectors be well advised, he will 
way ol we hat é probably do so again 
' frewith other 4. Carruthers Mr. A. H. Hurron. 
ev that w n ' ' Mr. Hutton was a ve ry busy and 
. rent civer ‘ \ very Conspicuous man at the time 
that he has the key the movemer when he was alternately the terror 
of tu leit wr Nearly ry und the hope of malefactors at the 
u r t Old Bailey. Ife has now retired to 
wi tht with that wri enjoy the comparative peace and 
} is taught to tur it roa quiet of a Metropolitan Police magis 
turn tl clu vay from tl t | trate, There is some compensation 
" n | rly rivh in every condition of lif , and perhaps 
n he remains in Sty Mr. Ilutton now gets rather mor 
TRUCSS f Heum It De time for golf than he used to, — Lik: 
Carruthers can hat matter | other distinguished people, he plays 
A . ' his golf at Walton Ileath, and th 
| ' 1KN1 s ' artist has depicted him there fiercely 
len critics o f< , Z concentrating his attention on a short 
writes saan hoe — i putt, 
the nous 0 ns to | > Tue MAKING OF MATCHES 
" i riginally Is it not just a little uns oury 
In the first | » | mt hol that the financial arrangements of 
sceu peor; met nd pi the profe ssionals’ challenge matches 
tive uN ‘ th hol should be made, as they are, the 
‘ cd too nd Huky; and in subject of bargaining and counter 
u Hired pia ' mst two he ’ bargaining in the public Press? 
Peorany vent ‘ mec They are matches which we all lik 
' I ' . that to see and hear of, except the minority 
t year of two no ' crit who think that golf is in a parlous 
ware . nue to ra ny ol state, or affect to think so, by reason 
th Hyections, lor alteration ind of the magnitude of the betting to 
uprovements have becn m » OF which it conduces. Those who hold 
we mt i ' ; te ma i" this view do not « xpress it in phrases 
i directio nau birstly, ul which indicate that they have any 
short | s, with th tion o knowledge whatsoever of the game 
tl fist t will irely But though the world approves of 
alt ; u fourth hole will \ such money matches between pro 
t raved tee mi «a new rees fessionals as being of immensely 
to the night of the present one , q more interest than the merely ‘* ext! 
to enable th player to s His MR. A. MH. HUTTON. bition ” affair, it does not like to 
bel ich on tl reen; the see the stakes so freely « 
eighth hole will hav it v te on ti top of th r love geome to the pr nt ** deposited with the editor of "and so on. The old mode used to be that 
venin at t new reen to the telt of the pr nt o : and tl Sumeone (some amateur) ** put up the money,” as it was called; out this was a 
thirteenth hole has als y been transformed from a blind and uninteresting form of words only. An announcement may or may not have appeared in one 
hole into as prety a short hole as the most fastulious iron player could or other of the lew papers which took a lukewarm interest in the golf of that 
desir Secondly vel hole is | entirely reconstructed; the tee day that Jamre Anderson, let us say, was to play Jamie Allan a match for £100 
will be pu ick a t new green will be made considerably short of aside on two or more named greens. There was no bargaining in public, 
u present one and considerably to its left, so that the second shot will ind the ** putting up” of the money was no material operation really What 
t be so blind as it is at pre it rh leventh is, we believe, going to happened was that one amateur ‘‘ said he would back ”’—that is the better 
remain im its present rm Thirdly, the alter m to the seventeenth way of stating it—the one and another amateur said ditto as regards the 
ho seems an admirabl me; the oll seventeenth ho was & miserable one, other, and that was enough, Certainly the old way, when thes things, like 
possessing no merit except a tricky green, of a type which is possibly too charity, were done in secret, was far preferable to the new. 
prevalent at Sunningdale Phe new hole, on the other hand, is an excellent 
xample of a doy-l ed hole, dema ng two very accurate and long shots 
when there is any wind avainst tl players The new hole, moreover, CORRESPON / ENCE 
causes tl last hole to b t good two-shot one instead ol a rather dull hole 4 e 
ol two nore at in approich In short, when all the improvements hav SNIPE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
been carried out it will be hard to raise any objection to Sunningdale as a . 
, , = * ; hI cote [To THK Epiror oF ** Country LiFe.”] 
es oe - pee — If, however, there is a blot on the course, SiRk,—** Wild Country Life” in your issue of November 28th has much 
which time and troubie can never obliterate, it is that the fer but sellom 
; ; , interested me, more especially that part of it relating to the solitary snipe, 
n 's Wilh an awkward stance through the green But that is a blot if : 
> , with which bird I have met in Denmark and South Africa On one occasion, 
ir , one can | timately call it a blot which Sunningdale shows with . , 
' , = une Geat-tlees encside Mia F in a South African autumn in the seventies, when trying a likely bit of 


round on the side of the road running between the Komgha and kK 


Mr. Il. S. Cont Williamstown, my dog ran in at a sluggishly-risir x double snipe and, afer a 
A dist ished player of the game, a authority on ¢ laying out of chase of some 3oyds., caught it on the wing. A few minutes afterwar 
rses and secretary of one of the most flourishing of clubs, Mr. Harry Colt caught another in the same way; but this second bird I fired at, and it 
is one of the Lusiest ple in tl ‘ulfing world Mr. Colt was captain of possille, though it showed no signs of it, that it was hit. I killed on 
the Cambr team ata period :hat may charitably be described as the early piece of ground (inclusive of the two caught by the dog) seven snipe, fis 
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which were Gallinago major, all very fat. The other two were the common 
South African snipe, Gallinago nigripennis, in ordinary condition, My 
inference was that the rains (unusual at that time of year on the eastern 
frontier of the Cape Colony) had mad. the bit of grass land into excellent 
feeding-ground, and that these five snipe had been there undisturbed for a 
time sufficiently long to enable them to get into unusually good condition, 
so much so that one at least of the number could not fly fast enough to 
escape from a dog of no great speed. When brougit to the table they were 


loaded with fat and excellent eating. —HERBERT TREVELYAN, 





CANKER IN DOG’S EAR. 
‘To tHE Epiror or ** Counrry Lirs.”] 
Sik,—I have a small Pekingese dog, which has just begun to suffer from canker 


in the ear. I have taken him toa ‘* 


vet.,” and the dog has had his ear bathed 
and some lotion put in to dry up the place. I shall be much obliged if you 
can tell me what is the best treatment and if the canker can be permanently 
cured or is likely to return. Is the disease infectious ? The ‘‘ vet.” told me it 
was not, asa few weeks ago I had another dog which I found had canker 
when I had only had him about a week, and I asked then if it was infectious, 


thinking of my little Pekingese, and the ‘‘vet.” said ‘*No ”; but now I cannot 
help thinking that it may be, and that in this way the Pekingese may have 
contracte] it. I shall be much obliged for any advice and information you 
can give me.——K. K. 

[We should advise our correspondent to treat as follows: Squeeze a 
piece of cotton-wool or tow out of a weak, warm antiseptic solution, wrap it 
round a bodkin and clean out the ear. Then drop in, warm, a few drops 
of the following lotion: Zine sulph., tdr ; lead acetate, 1dr ; laudanum, 
2dr. ; water, 100z At night dust ina little boracic acid and give a mild 
aperient occasionally. The ears must be bandaged to the side of the head, 
P.S.—I think a permanent cure is possible and likely.”—Epb ] 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘** Country Lirs.”] 
Sirk,—I thought perhaps as you have had letters in the ‘* Correspond- 
ence” columns of Country LiFk& about the new gallery in Winchester 
College Chapel, condemning it utterly as being like a modern railway 
station, etc., that you might accept the enclosed print for publication, 
which shows, I think, that people should not be too hasty in con- 


demning anything new as ugly and inartistic before they have seen 
what it is like when completed,— 


S. TIRARD 
[We forwarded this letter and 
photograph to our correspondent 





**M. A,” whose answer runs as 
follows: ‘* Sir,—As I have not 
myself had an opportunity of seeing 
the Winchester College gallery since 
its completion, I am much obliged 
to you for allowing me to look at 
your correspondent’s photograph of 
it and also his letter on the subject. 
They confirm my worst fears. | now 
know that the gallery is deplorable 
in design as well as in principle. 
I also know that knowledge and 
appreciation of what is right and 
wrong in architec'ure are at so low 
an ebb that this gallery wins ap- 
proval from some, Your corre- 
spondent is probably a man of 
normal opinions. He evidently is 
not only himself pleased with the 
gallery, but it does not even 
occur to him that it is possible 
for anyone not to like it. So, at 
least, I interpret his phrase thai I 
ought not to condemn anything new 
is ugly and inartistic before I have 
een it completed. I have condemned nothing I have not seen. [ condemned 
the plan of putting any sort of gallery in the College Chapel. I condemned this 
particular gallery after seeing its structural parts é# sé¢« because it bisected both 
an arch and a window in a most unjustifiable manner. Its ornamental trappings 
I have not hitherto condemned, because I had not seen them Now that | 
know what they are from your correspéndent’s photograph, | do condemn 
them most thoroughly. As completed, the gallery is a gross violation of 
architectural truth, a shocking caricature of Gothic principles, and it exhibits 
in improper use of structural features where they are not used structurally. 
Che gallery pretends to be of oak, but is really of iron and composition 
hidden away behind a wooden frontal. Such a loft would not have been 
erected by medixval builders without a screen or pillars to support it. 


What are described as ‘‘angel corbels” are not corbels at all. A 
corbel is a structural bracket let into the wall and capable oi 
supporting a superimposed weight. The angels below the = gailery 
are not corbels, but pendants hung on to and depending from the niches 


above, which certainly ought to be supported by corbels, and wiose presence 
in mid-air is not accounted for by anything in the outward appearance of the 
gallery, though, of course, we know them to be secured to the iron girders 
Lehind them. I repeat, the gallery might not disgrace a modern railway 
station, but its presence in the medizval chapel of William of Wykeham’s 
College is a crime.—M. A.”—Eb. } 
THE NEW TEMPLAR 

[To tHe Eprror oF ** Counrry LiFEK.”] 
S1r,—The ‘* New Templar,” 
correspondent ‘* King’s Bench Walk,” would appear to be also a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, as it was probably him that I saw a few days ago “ 





mentioned in your Christmas Number by vour 


cawing 
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top of a tall plane tree in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In addition 


to the foggy weather, which must have aided to his obvious sense and 


aS 


dismally ” at the 


attitude of desolation, he appeared to be totally at sea and to have 
completely lost his reckoning. I think he is an ordinary rook, ani may have 


wandered from Kew or Richmond, possibly incited by some memories of th 


springtime 1 


1 those parts accompanied by a wife. Il he stavs and settles 
down and starts a colony in the very eligible trees of Lincoln’s Inu Fields, he 
and the othe:is will be very welcome When I saw him he appeared to be 
examining the nesting possibilities of the very fine tree he was perched upon, 
but whether his conversation was specially or at all directed to this particular 
question I could not make out. Lincoln’s Inn Fields are much quieter than 
the Temple Gardens, as a matter of fact, if only on account of the absence of 
John Burns’s trams and the general traflic of the Embankment, and taken as 
a whole the liberties of Lincoln’s Inn are, in respect of such considerations as 
trees and open spaces, such as would appeal to a rook who wanted a home in 
London, more extensive and residentially desirabl: than those of the Temple 
So | hope our solitary friend will stay, within the precincts of the Law at any 
rate, and start a colony of rooks whom all L-:ndoners would welcome Is 
there not a rookery, by the way, in Gray’s Inn? The rook’s plumage is all 
in his favour as regards a town life, and his clothes will not at all 


events show soiling as does the plumage of the pelicans in St. 
James’s Park, These last-mentioned birds ought to be sent to the wash 


or the cleaners at once and at regular intervals lropical clothing is quite 





unserviceable for London, A propos of this, it is wonderful how clean 
the gulls that winter in town keep themselves, and the ubiquitous pigeons, 


too, for that matter O. W. 


DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH. 
[To 1Hk Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. W. H. Masters’s letter, published in your 
issue of November 28th, ve death’s-head moth, as I recently causht one in 
the bathroom, where it was squeaking loudly, and, judging trom the life-size 
photograph accompanying Mr. Masters’s letter, mine is a finer specimen ; 


in. and from nose to tail 24in. Do 





from tip to tip of wings it measures ¢ } 
you call them ‘‘ noses” and ‘‘tails” in moths? The death’s head is very 


plain, and I have had the moth preserved.-EVELYN WriGHt, 


SCARING TIIE RATS. 
[To true Epiror or **Counrry Lirk.”) 


ss 


Z 


Sir, Perhaps your corresp mident > and others who may be troubled with 
rats would care to read the follow 
ing authentic story and employ the 
same simple and eflective means of 
ridding themselves of these pests 
A gentleman whose office was over 
run with rats one day succeeded in 
catching one, which he covered 

with red ink and then liberated, 

Whether his comrades feared the 

Mephistophelian hue and dreaded 

a like metamorphosis in themselves 

I cannot say, but I know that ever 

since they have shunned that office 

—P. L. C GILLIRRAND, 





COCK ALE, 
[To THE Epiror, j 
Sik,—I see two recipes for mulling 
ale in your issue of October 31st 
The following | found some tim 
avo in ** The First Letter Book of 
the East India Company,” dated 
1600 to 1619: ‘*Cock ale its 
made by bruising an old Coc 
(the older the better) bones and 
all, with 3lbs, of rasins, mace, 
cloves, elc., and stirring it 
thor ughly with 2 quarts of Sack, 


digesting it for g days in 10 gallons of Ale and thea bottling off 


" RG I have 





and leaving 


not tried it.—T. N. BAGNALL. 


t the same time to ripen as other 


A WARNING TO GARDENERS—THE POISON IVY. 
[To tHe Epirrokx or **Counrry Lire.” | 
SiR, I was very pl ased to real the timely letter in CouNtTRY LIFE of 
November 28th, page 756, where **C. E. M.” utters anote of warning against 
planting the poisonous Khus loxicodendron in mistake for the Virginian 
creeper The poison ivy, as the Rhus is popularly called, seems to it flict 
serious injuries in some cases, although I must confess I have handled its 
shoots without any ili effect. It is the same in the case of Primula obconica, 
which is most hurtful to some who have handled it without knowledge of its 
irritating effect; but the Rhus is more dangerous Lord Annesley, in his 
book ** Beautiful and Rare Trees and Shrub;,” writes thus of the Rhus: ‘‘A 


very beautiful climbing plant, rather like Ampevopsis tricuspidaria, but smaller 





and more delicate in the foliage, which turns to a reddish yellow in the 
autumn.” Professor Sargent says: ‘‘It is one of the common plants in ali 
the central parts of Ilondo and Yezo, where it grows to the laryest siz: and 
climbs into the tops of the tallest trees.” From my experience it is so 
exceedingly dangerous and poisonous that I doubt whether it should be 
allowed in any garden, at least where ladies and children can have access to 
it. After touching the leaves, in a short time the victim becomes aware of 
an irritation in tne eyelids, which rapidly increases until it is almost 
intolerable; they become so swollen that they are almost Close the rest of 
the face becomes gradually involved, the eruption and swelling “ 


meving from the forehead downwards.  Blistcrs form upon 
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done, examine the trunk carefully, 


t ap ul lands of thet ne for, although apparently sound, it may 
' nd there is much difficulty have a hollow part starting from a 
eal or even akir Last iecayed branch.—Eb. ] 
mn we had tl usual harvest —_— 
f in our « rel nd the ladies HOMEOPATHY IN THE DAIRY. 
nd ildren helped to decorate it [To THE Eprror. } 
I riunately, they « the poison Sir,—A friend has sent me COUNTRY 
ivy, from the beauty of its colouring, Li¥rk, in which I have seen an interest- 
to adorn the pulpit: one after another ing account in ** The Dairy” of the 
they came ill, some more and some wonderful effect of the homeopathic 
‘ One lady was confined to treatment of cows. It may be interest- 


her bed for more than a_ week ing to your readers to be told of a 


iffered horribly Another lady reminiscence of twenty-five years ago. 
consulted a cialist for skin My father, who was rector of a country 
ise, and was sent to Harrogate parish in Suffolk, had several cows, one 
for three weeks for blood poison- of which, a splendid milker, on one 
iN I was seriously rmed about occasion after calving fell down with 
it vhen ‘ , three of the milk fever, and the local vet., after 
" t udeners were laid up with trying his best to cur- her, at last came 
t, tl ry sl tly Phat ttled to my father and advised her being 
t matter; t vas Khus lox killed and sold to the butcher; but that 
' , and not blood-p ningatall! not being approved of by my father, an 
l nly one in \ arden to which aunt of mine, a strong homeopathist, 
' i é ess I have asked if she might try it on the cow— 
} taken up and t Mrs Twe ie, so she gave doses of aconite, how much 
her ** Travel Mexico,” mentions I forget, as I was young at the time, 
that she was confined to her bed for and the cow recovered and lived 
t iv rom | } IVY She many vears afterwards KATE 5S. 

** The purasite rows venerally HIORSFALL. 

\ dan Darra As it is most 


ART AND NATURE, 


sO is when in bloom; then the 














pollen flies, and you may be poisoned [To THE Epiror. | 
without tou r the plant rhe S1r,—The enclosed is a photograph 
I iv nm constant dread of of a marble fountain (a copy of the 
t the creeper The poison Verocchio in Florence) and two bronze 
' lar lumps, red and swollen like deer from Japan in Colonel An- 
pus form i a kind of blood struther’s garden at Charleton,—G, 
ne sets in, attended by n h ANSTRUTHES 
| na eV ciat r l ord Annesley 
ive il the other names by which DOGS BURYING GAME. 
tl Khus is known; they are ‘** Ampe- [To tHE Epiror 
ysis Lloggii, A. japonica, Rhus am- Sirk,—lI noticed recently in COUNTRY 
, R. japonica, RK. radicans, R Lirk a letter from one of \vour corre- 
ternata, R jliata, Toxicodendron pubescens and T. vuigare.”—EFE. T. Cook spondents recounting the fact of a dog burying a hare which he was sent 
to retrieve. I[ think it is not unusual for dogs to bury game when they are 
ADVENTITIOUS ROOTS ON ELM rREES., not under the eye of their master. I have known two cases of the sort, and 
fo THK Epirok or ** Country Lit | one of them may be of interest to your readers, I was shooting with a 
S Could you do me the favour of advising me what to do with one of my neighbour (partridge-criving), and it being a rough, wet day, we only had 
} elm trees which seems to be throwing out roots into itself hallway up the eight brace of partridges and one hare at luncheon-time. We lunched at the 
maintrunk, though otherwise itts healthyenough? Would it beof any use to bind keeper’s cottace, and the sixteen birds and one hare were laid out at the 
it round and pack in any‘ hing for it to f lon? Thev may be only leaders in front door. [wo retrievers, one belonging to the keeper and the other to 
t de of the tree growing from one part to the other, and they look superficiat, one of the guns, were left outside the front door where the game was laid out. 
| fancy this is unusual, and am anxious to stop it if I can, M. A When we came out from luncheon only one partridge and the hare were to 
[The adventitious roo’s, for such they are called, are fr qu ntly found be seen. We thought of tram; s, etc, but someone saw some feathers 
sbout the trunks of old elm They usually occur through some injury to the sticking out of the ground, and on inves':yation unearthed a partrdge buried 
“ ind startfrom a place where a healing process has begun. As a rule, in the garden We recovered one by one the whole of the bag (except one) 
ud place is fo 1 in the trunk in the vicinity of these roots, and the buried in different spots in the garden. We eventually foun! the last bird 
rootlets obtain their nourishment from the decaved wood, If the just outside the kennel of arother retriever, which was chained up. All the 
tree appears to be fairly sound about the position of the roots birds, including the one found near the kennel, were undamaged. 1 merely 
“ should ad record the facts 


as I saw them, 
and will not at- 
tempt to. solve 
the problem ol 
the cause of the 
appearing to be dogs’ behaviour, 
on the increase, or why they gave 


scrape all the their chained-up 


‘ cavet portion companion a 
way, paint pirtridge to play 
the bare place with ILARRY 
with a strong AKMITAGE. 
olution oOo. car 

bolic acid and A LIKUSEIDS 
afterwards tar it ANVIL. 


over. Should the To THK EDITOR 
ecay have Sik, [he ac- 
pread into the companying 
trunk for a con- photograph 
siderable dis- shows a stone to 


tance, it would which a_ thrush 


be advisable to came regularly 
remove a portion to break the 


of the top in shells of snails. 


order to lighten The stone was 
the tree and by the side of a 
minimise the sheep track on 
chances of acci- the downs, and 
dents It is not was coloured a 


wise to pack the deep red-brown 
from constant 


use. This photo- 


roots up with 
soil, as this would 


collect and hold graph ol it was 


moisture and taken by Messrs 
assist decay. Gibson and Sons 
Whatever is 





of Penzance. —Z 
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